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NSTRUCTION IN ARTS, GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL, as afforded at the Central School of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, the 
Schoot for Female Students, No. 37, Gower Street, and at the 
District Schools in connexion with the Department. 
The spring session will commence on the Ist March. 
For information and prospectuses apply at Marlborough House, 
Pall Mail. 


RIENTAL LANGUAGES. — UNIVER- 
SITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Council are desirous of 
filing up the Professorship of PERSIAN, ARABIC, and HIN- 
DUSTANI, which has remained vacant since the retirement of the 
Jate Mr. Forbes Falconer. Applications from Gentlemen competent 
to teach those languages, or any of them, will be received on or 
before Wednesday, the 2ist March. Further particulars may be 
learnt on application at the office of the College. 
ist March, 1855. CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 


[RerUBES TO WORKING MEN, being the 


Second of these Courses for the present session at the Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street. SIX LECTURES on 
MECHANISM, by Professor WILLIS, M.A., F.R.S., to be com- 
menced on Monday, March 12th, at 8 o’clock, pam. Tickets may be 
obtained at the Museum, by Working Men onty, on Monday, 
March 5th, and following days, from 10 to 5 o'clock, upon payment 
ofa registration fee of 6d. for the whole course. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


RT UNION OF LONDON. (By Royal 
. Charter.)—Prize-holders select for themselves from the 
| ove Exhibition. Every Subscriber of ONE GUINEA will have, 
beside the chance of a Prize, an Impression of a Plate of “A 
DL ijarnd PARTY,” by J. T. Willmore, A.R A., after J. J. Chalon, 
and a Quarto Volume of Thirty Illustrations of Byron’s 
‘ouhae Harold.” The Prints are ready for delivery, and the 
Volume may be seen at the office. Subscription closes 3lstinstant. 

GEORGE GODWIN, ) Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, 

444, West Strand, March 1, 1855. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS 
-of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, trom ‘Ten till Five. 
Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The Second 
Annual Exhibition of this Society is now Open, at the Rooms 
of the Society of Water-colour Painters, Pall Mall East, in the 
Morning from Ten to hig and in the Evening from Seven to Ten. 
Admission, Morning Is., Evening 6d. Catalogucs 6d. 
N.B. The Exhibition will close at the end of the present month. 











) Secretaries. 











Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALSO 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


UDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the 

best New Works may be had in succession from this exten- 

sive Library by every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and 
by all First-class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 
The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure. The best Works of Fiction 
are also freely added. The surplus copies are offered for sale at 

greatly reduced prices as soon as the first demand has 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
Second-hand copies of each of the following works are now on 
sale at Mudie’s Select Library. 


A DIARY by the EARL fl CARSIELS, 
6s. 6d. The American at Home, 9s. rtsease ; rq the 
Brother’s Wife, 6s. 6d. Atherton, by Miss Mitford, 78. The ® TO- 
fessor, 5s. Progress and Prejudice, by Mrs. Gore, 5s. Purple 
Tints of Paris, 68. Chesney’s Russo-Turkish Campaign, 5s. Claude 
the Colporteur, 4s. The Old Chelsea Bunhouse, 4s. 6d. Florence 
the Beautiful, 4s. Crewe Rise, 8s. Frontier Lands of the Turk 
and Christian, 9s. Katherine Ashton, 6s. 6d. Lady Bird (uncut), 
7s. 6d. Markham’s Scenes in the Himalayas, 0s. 6d. Lloyd’ 
Scandinavian Adventures, 18s. Magdalene Hepburn, 10s. 6d. 
Matthew Paxton, 7s. Moltke’s Russians in Bu'garia, 6s. Moore’s 
Life,6 vols.,2ls. Parkyns’ Abyssinia, 15s. Smyth's Year with 
the Turks, 3s. Memorials of Amelia Opie, 6s.6d. Haydon’s Auto- 
biography, 12s. Bremer’s Impressions of America, 10s, 6d. Waa- 
gen’s Art Treasures in Britain, 21s. The Rose and the Ring, 2s. 6d. 
Van de Velde’s Travels in Syria, 12s. Palissy the Potter,7-. The 
Protestant Church in Hungary, 4s Hill’s Baltic, 4s. 6d. Ruth, 7s. 
Curzon’s Armenia, 3s. Vilette,7s. Esmond,7s. And many other 
recént works, a list of which may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London ; and 
7 6, Cross Strect; Manchester. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for MARCH. 
—Messrs. BLACK WOOD have to announce that in conse- 
quence of irregularity in its transit by railway, the number for 
the present month, which was dispatched from Edinburgh at the 
usual time, did not reach London in time for publication in due 
course yesterday. Copies have now arrived, and may be had of all 

Booksellers. 
7, Paternoster Row, March 1, 1855. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for MARCH, 
1855. No. CCCCLXXIII. Price 2s. 6d. 


ONTENTS. 

The Beggar’s Legacy. 

Zaidee : a Romance.— Part IV. 

Vagabond Life in Mexico. 

Civilisation.—The Census. 

A Peep at Paris. 

The Story of the Campaign.—Part IV. Written ina Tent in 
the Crimea.—Chap. XV. Circumspective.- XVI. The Hos- 
pitals on the Bosphorus. 

The Ministerial Chang<s. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, price Half-a- 
Crown, for MARCH, contains:—‘‘ The Spendthrift,” by W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, Esq.—The Conduct of the War.— The Re- 
sources of the Anatolian Shores of the Biack Sea.—The Czar Ni- 
cholas and the French Actress. By Dudley Coste!lo.—The Rus- 
sians at Home.—The February Winter.—The Parson’s Oath.— 
Aspen Court. By Shirley Brooks.—&c., &c. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 














HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for MARCH, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 

1. The Soldier-Surgeon. A Tale, with a Moral for the War-Office. 

2. Memoirs of the Lacys. 

3. Flights to Fairyland. Second Flight. 

4, The Dramatic Writers of Ireland.—No. III. 

5. Memoirs of James Montgomery. 

6. The Countess of Blessington. 

7. AMyth. A Sister's Prayer. By Mortimer Collins. 

8. Papers on Poetry. No. I.—The Nationality of Spanish Poetry. 

9. By the Fireside in the Frost. 

Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street. William 
8. Orr and Co., Paternoster Row, London. And all Booksellers. 





Lists of the principal New Works and New Editions at present in 
circulation, with the terms of subscription and other particulars, 
may be had on application. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aathor has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the First Style gteatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS.—Published this day, 


RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE FOR 

® 1855, of choice, useful, and curious Books in most classes of 
Literature, English and Foreign, containing 4000 Articles (in 
e best collection of English Topography on sale in 

London). Price Sixpence; or sent by post for twelve postage 


"J. R. Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 
rpuE CODEX MONTFORTIANUS: a Colla- 


tion of this celebrated MS., with the Text of Wetstein, and 
with ‘certain "MSS. in the University of Oxford. By the Rev. 
LLANDO T. DOBBIN, LL.D., T.C.D., M R.I.A. One volume 
octavo, price lds. Bound in antique cloth. 
Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row, London. 
, free by post, of Polyglot Bibles, Books of Common 
Services, 


Ca 
bere urch ritical Greek Testaments, Aids to the 
of the Old and New Testaments, &c. 


MR. HIGHLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 











ee boar Ld various Forms of Matter which 
Senses. By ALEX. STEPH WILSON. Feap. 8vo. 
ons ony 





Published this day, price 2s. 6d., 


OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
for MARCH. Contents. 
1. Current and Cost Price of Corn. 
2. Effect of Recent Orders in Council relative to English, 
Russian, and Neutral Commerce. 
8. Statistics of Nice Maritime. 
4. Effect of Good or Bad Times on Committals to Prison. 
5. Miscellanea. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 





Price one shilling, 


HE NATIONAL : MISCELLANY for 
MARCH contains:—1. Circassia.—2. The Charitable Asso- 
ciations of Paris. No. II.—3. Naval and Military ‘‘ Arrangement.” 
How shall we settle our Poor? No. 11.—5. Emigration. - 
6. Description of the Modern Appearance of the Crimea—7. A 
Few more Words about Grammar.—8. Notices:—Our Camp in 
Turkey, and the Way to it.—Inkermann, a Poem.— Revelations of 
a Slave-Trader.— History of the Ottoman Turks.—The Church- 
man’s Library.—9. Poetry. 


At the Office, No. 1, Exeter Street, Strand, London. 





Ready, MARCH, 1855. 


J IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
XVIII. Vol. V., price 28. 6d., post 3s. 
ConTENTS. 
1, Adult Education. 
2. Biography of John Banim. Part IV. 
3. The Poets of Labour.—Robert Nicholl, Gerald Massey. 
4. ae Factory, and pares Schools.— Second 
Paper. Factory Schoo! 
5. be pee of Life. oe Balsamo, Count Cag- 


6. The > aoa Manuscripts of Trinity College, Dublin. 

7. The Life of a Showman. 

8. Mrs. Jameson’s Common-place Book. 

9, Quarterly Record of the Progress of ‘Reformatory and 
Ragged Schools, and of Prison Discipline. 





London: Samuel Highley, 82, Fleet Street. 











Just published, 
MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; with 


Gleanings from his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse. 18mo, 
With Steel-plate Portrait. 2s., cloth boards. 


Religious Tract Socie’y, 56, Paternoster Row ; 65, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; and 164, Piccadilly. 





Will be read: on the Ist March, 
HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN: illus- 


trated by JOHN E. SOWERBY, the descriptions, synonyms, 
&c., by CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. In one vol., cloth boards, 
containing 49 Pletes, full coloured, 27s., partly coloured, 14s. ; also 
part 8, conipleting the work, price 5s. full, and 2s. 6d. partly 
coloured. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Just Published, Price Six Shillings, 
[ JEBARY PAPERS by the Late Professor 


EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S. Selected from his Writings in 
the “ Literary Gazette.” * With a Portrait and Brief Memoir, 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW BOOK BY ACHETA. 
With numerous Engravings, |2mo, Price 5s. 
MARCH WINDS and APRIL SHOWERS: 


Being Notes and Notions on a few Created Things. By the 
Author of “ Episodes of Insect Life.” 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





In small 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
XALES. By the late Lady Donerty. “The 


Storm,” and “ Blind Willie,” are published separately by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Also, by the same Authoress (recently published), 


1. A MANUAL OF PRIVATE DEVO. 


TION. 2s. 6d. 


2. A CATECHISM FOR LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN. 4d. 
3. THOUGHTS ON BAPTISM. 2d. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME OF MR. ALFORD’S SERMONS, 

In small Svo, price 5s. 
UEBEC CHAPEL SERMONS, Vol. II. ; 
preached in the Latter Half of 1854. By HENRY ALFORD, 
B.D., Minister of the Chapel; Editor of a New Edition of the 
Greek Testament, with English Notes, 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, 

The FIRST VOLUME, preached in the For- 


mer Half of 1854, price 7s. 6d. 





MORGAN’S REPLY TO RECENT INFIDEL WRITERS. 
In post 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 
HRISTIANITY AND MODERN INFT- 

DELITY ; their Relative Intellectual Claims Compared. By 
the Rey. R. W. MORGAN, Perpetual Curate of Tregynon; and 
Author of “Notes on the Verities of the Christian Church,” and 
other Works. 

“Mr. Morgan’s style is clear and easy, his argumentation often 
acute, always p and ive, and generally conclu- 
sive. Few of his readers will rise up without some addition to 
their stores of thought.”—Guanrpian. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 








DR. WORDSWORTH’S LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF 
REVELATION. 


In 8vo, price 10s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


ECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE; 
Critical, Expository, and Practical; delivered before the 


University of Cambridge. By CHR. WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Canon of Westminster. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Two LECTURES on the DOCTRINE of 
a MILLENNIUM. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 
2. A HARMONY of the APOCALYPSE; 
being also a revised English Translation. In4to. 4s. 6d. 


3. The APOCALYPSE in the ORIGINAL 


GREEK. 10s. 6d, 





Just ready, price £2 2s., in two handsome 8vo volumes, appro- 
priately bound, and illustrated by upwards of 1,200 Hieroglyphic 
and other Engravings, many of which are coloured, 


thy MONUMENTAL HISTORY of EGYPT, 
recorded on the RUINS of her TEMPLES, PALACES, 

and TOMBS. By WILLIAM OSBURN, R.S.L., Author of “ An- 
cient Egypt, her Testimony to the Truth,” “ Israel in E- -ypt,” &. 

The number of Hieroglyphics and other Illustrations amounts to 
upwards of 1,200, not one of which has been copied from any 
existing English work, many being taken from Sketches by the 
Author's own hand; while assistance has also been sought from 
very elaborate and costly works issued by the Governments of 
France, Italy, Germany, and which are almost unknown in Eng 
land. The engravers employed have been engaged in the highest 
walks of Art, and are the same as were occupied in the illustration 
of Layard’s é Nineveh,” the Abbotsford Edition of the “ Waverley 
Novels, ”* and Murray's ‘‘ Iiluminated Book of Common Prayer.” 
Great expense has been incurred in d this bl 
work in a style worthy of the contents. It is printed with all the 
care w the nature of the book requires, and with every atten- 
tion to artistic elegance and typographical beauty. 








Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8 Grafton Street. London: Simpkin 
- Marshall and Co., and all Booksellers. ; 


Trubner and Co., 22, Paternoster Row, London. 


o 
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This day is published, in small 8vo, with an Illystration, 6s, 


WORLDS BEYOND THE 
EARTH. 


By MONTAGU LYON PHILLIPS, 


London: Ricnarp Bgentuey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





Immediately, in post 8vo, 10s, 6d., A 


HISTORY of MODERN ITALY: 


From THE First Frencn REVOLUTION TO 
THE YEAR 1850, 
By RICHARD HEBER WRIGHTSON, 


London: Rrcnarp Benrzey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 








This day is published, Part IV., 8vo, 3s. 6d., of 
HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND 
SECTS: 


From THE Eagiiest AGEs OF CHRISTIANITY, 
By tHe REV. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M., Author 
of “ The Early and Later Puritans.” 


Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


London : 





Bentley’s Monthly Volumes. 

This day is published, in crown 8vo, with an Illustration, 6s, 

THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
MR. JESSE'S 


COURT OF ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS: 


INCLUDING THE PROTECTORATE. 


London: Ricnarp Bewyrixy, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





Just ready, in 3 vols, 
SHIRLEY BROOKS’S NEW NOVEL, 


ASPEN COURT: 
AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT, 
A TALE oF ouR Own TIME. 
Ricuarp Bzyrizy, New Burlington Street. 


MR. 


London ; 


PHILOSOPHY of CREATION. By the Rev. BADEN POWELL, 
M.A., V.P.BS. 





Just published, in post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


OUR CAMP IN TURKEY 
AND THE WAY TO IT. 


By MRS. YOUNG, Author of “ Cutch,” “ Western India,” £c, 


London: Ricnarp Bswntixy, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, 





Just published, Second Edition, in post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


HABITS AND MEN: 


Wirth REMNANTS oF RECORDS ON THE MAKERS 


or Boru. 
Br DR. DORAN, 





Also, by the same Author, Second Bétion, in 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


TABLE TRAITS & SOMETHING 


ON THEM. 


London; Ricnarp Beyzuey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, 





Just published, Second Edition, to which is now first added, 


a “ Life of Milton,” in 2 yols. crown 8vo, 12s, 
MEMOIRS OF 


CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 


Bx ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, Author of 
“History of the Girondists,” 


London: Rrcxanp Bsnrizy, Publisher in Ordinary to 


ee 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of FRANCIS 


ARAGO. pe 5s from the French by the Rev. BADEN 
POWELL, M.A., V.P.R.S. Forming No. 78 of the * Travelier’s 
Library.” lémo, S (On Friday next. 


If. 


The UNITY of WORLDS and the 


.B.,&e. Crown 8vo. 
Itt, 


GREGOROVIUS’S CORSICA. Trans- 


lated by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A. Forming Nos. 79, 60, 
and 81 of the “‘ Traveller's Library.” 16mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
(On the 31st instant. 


A ° 
LAND, LABOUR, and GOLD: Two 
Years in Victoria, with Visits to Sydney and Yan Diemen’s Land, 
By WILLIAM HOWITT. (In the Press, 


(Nearly ready. 


v. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JAMES SILK 
BUCKINGHAM. Vols. I. and II. post 8vo, with Portra’t, en- 
grayed by G. T. DOO from a recent miniature, (Nearly ready. 
vI, 


The GOLDEN COLONY; or, Victoria 


in 1854: with Remarks on the Geolagy of the Gold Fields of Aus- 
tralia. By G. H. WATHEN. Illustrated from Sketches by the 
Author. Feap. + (In a few days. 


vit. 


AMERICAN LIBERTY and GOVERN. 


MENT QUESTIONED. By THOMAS RYLE. “ Good govern- 
ment is the friend, not the slave of liberty.” LWearly ready. 


Vill, 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF ANATOMY 


AND PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by ROBERT B. TODD, M.D., 
¥.R.8. Part XLY., with Woodcuts, 8yo, 5s. {On Thursday nezt. 





9 
Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENG- 


LISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged. Third 
and cheaper Edition, much improved. Crown Syo, 10s. 6d, 


10, 
GEOMETRY AS AN ART: Being the 


Second Part of Elements of Geometry and Mensuration, with Easy 
Exercises, designed for Schools and Adult Classes, By the Rev. T. 
LUND, B.D. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 

11, 


Bishop THIRLWALL’S HISTORY of 


GREECE. A New and cheaper issue of the improved Library 
Edition, with Maps, monthly, in 8 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
L Vol. III, on the 31st inst, 


12, 
JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETI- 


CAL WORKS. A new and cheaper Issuc of the First Collected 

Edition, with Portrait and Vignettes, in 4 vols. feap avo, 26. 6a. 

each. (Vol, III, on the 31st inst, 
13, 


MEMOIRSof SIR ROBERTSTRANGE, 


and ANDREW LUMISDEN. By JAMES DENNISTOUN, of 
Dennistoun. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 3 Portraits, 21s, 


14, 
JOURNALof the SWEDISH EMBASSY 


in the Years 1653 “ ye. impartially written by the Ambassador, 
WHITELOCKE. w Edition, revised by HENRY REEVE, 
Esq., F.S.A. 2 tale a 24s, 


15, 
SHADOWS OF THE EAST; A Tour 
in 1853 and 1854 in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey and Greec 


iy CATHERINE TOBIN, With coloured Maps and Iilustra- 
tions. Imperial 8yo, 25s 


16, © 
CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS 


of the STOCK EXCHANGE. By JOHN FRANCIS, Author of 
* Anecdotes of Life Assurance,” &c. New Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


17, 
MANUAL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


for the use of Schools, and — copeciall of Candidates for the 
Civil Serviée. By E. R. HUMP Bs Head Master of 
Cheltenham Gremmar School, Feap, ovo, as 


18, 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS: with 


NINEVEH AND BABYLON: being the 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of Mr. LAYARD' 


THE MONUMENTS 


vy. 
THE PALACE OF SENNACHERE, 


THE TURKISH QUESTION: vi 


“WORKS 
BY A. H. LAYARD, MP. 


a 












10th Thousand, with Map and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo, 363, 







an Account of a Visit to the Chaldean Christians of 
Kurdistan, and the Yezidis, or Devil-Worshippers ; and 
an Inquiry into the Manners and Arts of the Ancient 
Assyrians, By A, H. LAYARD, M.P. for Aylesbury, 






Also, 13th Thousand, with Map and Plates, 8vo, 21s, 


Narrative of Discoveries made during a Second Exped. 
tion to the Ruins of a janes with Travels in Armenia, 
Kurdistan, and the Desert, 


Also, 16th Thousand, with Woodcuts, post 8vo, 5s, 


DISCOVERIES AND RESEARCHES AT NINEVEH, 


Iv, 


OF NINEVEE, 
Being a Series of Illustrations of Sculptures, 

and other Remains of Art found among the Ruins of 
Nineveh, With 100 Plates, Imperial folio, £10 10s, 


Being 3 Second Series of the Monuments of Nineveh; 
consisting of Sculptures, Bas-reliefs, Vases, and Bronaes, 
illustrative of the Exploits of Sennacherib, With 2 
Plates, Imperial folio, £10 10s. 


delivered in the House of Commons, in 1853- $, Second 
Edition, 8vo, 1s, 


vil, 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE WAR: 4 
Speech delivered in the House of Commons, in January, 
1355. 8vo, Is, 

* Never was man better fitted for the work he had to do” 

—Fraser’s Magazine, 

*The most delightful reading in the world,”—Ezaminer, 

“Contains vast treasures of amusement and information’ 

—English Review. 

“ However high may, have been | the anticipations of the 

public, they will be amply 

“It would be difficult to over-estimate the antiquarian 1 

searches of Layard,” —. me Fi 

“Tt would be impossible to overstate the historical valu 

of Layard’s researches.”—Christian Hemembrancer, 

“ A work remarkable for the voluminous nature of its cm 

tents, and the extreme elaboration of all its details,”—Lnglish 

Churchman, 

“It is impossible to reek too highly of this noble contr 
bution to our national lite iterature.” a love's Weekly Paper, 
‘ Tmperishable records, in which Layard recounts the hit 
tory of his great discoveries." —Gardener’s Chronicle, 

“One of the most fascinating books it has been our lot to 
meet.”—Chambers’ Journal, 








JOHN MUBRAY, Albemarle Street. 


$e 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON, 








Preparing for immediate Publication, beautifully printed 
rv. Fine Paper, in arto; 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE 
By LORD BYRON. 


*,* This Edition has been undertaken with the cone 
rence of the yee of the Art Union of Lonpos, & 
pressly for the use and benefit of those Members who mi 
desire to bind up with the Text of Lord Byron’s Poem tH 
set of Illustrations which are about to be issued to the Sub 
seribers of 1855 

Early application should be made for this Edition, asa 
a limited number will be printed, regulated by the Ones 
received by the Booksellers previous to the 31st ar 
on which day the Subscription List of the Art-Ui 





A TREATISE ON THE SCREW PRO. 
ova, ON "Rey ARS ual Tee, wh Bates 
and Woodcuts. 4to, 36s, 








Her Majesty, 





London closes. 
Price to Subscribers of the Art-Union of London, 100, 64i 
‘NowBubscribers rf . 








London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Sirect, 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 





LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1855, 





REVIEWS. 


A Handbook for Young Painters. By C. RB. 
Leslie, R.A. With Illustrations. Murray. 
Tur frame of this work is not of a kind that 
admits of much close and consecutive argu- 
ment. A series of lectures necessarily appeals 
to a mixed multitude—learned and unlearned, 
theoretical and practical. A treatise upon 
such a subject as painting requires no slight 
variety of treatment to cover so extensive a 
field. Accordingly we are not surprised to 
find a light and daturtive style the prevailing 
one of these pages, ees pong which many 
lights are scattered, which in FY condensed 
form might have served to establish a theory, 
or to demolish some fashionable errors. But 
Mr. Leslie in his preface, with honest severity, 
deprecates the practice of employing the Fine 
Arts as themes for the display of eloquence 
and learning, wherein theories are often ad- 
vanced utterly adverse to the right progress 
ofart. In plain terms, he says, what is now 
most in danger of being neglected by painters 
is the Art of Painting. ‘With unusual but 
appropriate modesty he adds, that if his 
writings tend to shorten the labours of young 
artists, it will be owing to the discovery of 
his own errors, which though made too late 
to be of use to himself, may be of benefit to 
others, In conformity with this state of feel- 
ing, the style of the author is everywhere 
suggestive, courteous, reflective, and candid. 
Itis obvious, for instance, that his views some- 
times run counter to certain modern dogmas ; 
but his © Ap is always of a reasoning and 
philosophic kind ; he presents countervailing 
truths, and leaves the result to their superior 
weight and moment. A more suitable candi- 
date for his peculjar office could scarcely be 
found, for whilst he is catholic enough to in- 
clude every =~ of genuine art within his 
approbation, he forgets not to insist through- 
out upon iw leading academic doctrines,: 
from which he intimates no school and no 
taste can wander far in safety. But the most 
genial feature of the book is the strong relish 
he everywhere manifests for the English 
school ; from which, in most cases, he draws’ 
his illustrations and conclusions, finding them 
ee copious enough for his purposes, fami- 
tly known, and therefore practically avail- 
able, to the audience of students he is ad- 

dressing. 

From these merits of style, added to the 
authority and long experience of the author, 
we naturally look with curiosity to those por- 
tions which record the matured views of a 
successful painter, to see how far they bear 
upon the questions which principally ‘excite 
it lic curiosity at the present day. Nor is 
Mr. Leslie slow in pronouncing his opinion. 
The first section, corresponding doubtless to 
4 lecture, treats of the imitation of Nature 
and on Style. There are some valuable prin- 
eles laid down as to the distinctions between 

ature and Art—the manner of the one, and 
the capabilities of the other. This leads to 
remarks upon imitation, followed up by an 
axiom, which though sounding like a truism, 
may convey more in its application than is at 
first he — 

__ The art of painting is in no respect, exceptin 
i what relates to ite behaateal tnbitaineb ta: ; 
uman invention, but the result solely of the dis- 
and application of laws by which Nature 
herself to the mind and heart through, 


the eye : and that there is nothing really-excellent 
in Art that is not strictly the consequences of the 
artist’s obedience to the laws of Nature.” 

After pointing out certain instances in which 
Art accomplishes many things which Nature 
refuses to do—such as the prolonging of mo- 
tion, where the author differs, we think justly, 
in opinion from Lessing, who considers that 
a lengthened existence conferred upon mo- 
mentary actions causes their influence to be- 
come gradually weaker on every a eT 
and the suggestion of sound, as in Hogarth’s 
Enraged Musician, we pass to another illus- 
tration of the sort of superiority attained by 
Art over Nature :— 

‘* Wilkie,” says Mr. Leslie, ‘‘ took great plea- 
sure in arranging tableaux vivants for the amuse- 
ment of his friends. I remember seéing, at his 
house, such representations of Vandyke’s Cardinal 
Bentivoglio, his whole length of Charles I. in his 
Robes, and other well-known pictures. As may be 
supposed, they were remarkably well imitated ; 
the company were delighted, and one gentleman 
went so far as to say, ‘I shall never enjoy pictures 
again.’ I confess my impression was exactly the 
reverse ; I felt that I should enjoy the originals of 
these tableaux far more for having seen these living 
imitations of them; and I think every painter 
must so feel who has amused himself or been 
amused in this way. The draperies stubbornly 
refuse to fall in lines as fine, or in masses of light 
and shade, or colour, as broad as in the pictures 
represented; the unimportant throughout the com- 


position obtrudes, and the important often conceals . 


itself. Itis not that Nature cannot do and has 
not done everything that is impressive in Art, 
and infinitely more than Art has ever attempted ; 
for she and she alone is the maker of Art, but 
having done this she refuses to make pictures.” 

These remarks, treating of the origin and 
limits of Art, naturally lead to the more ad- 
vanced subject, Style, and furnish an oppor- 
tunity of recording the author’s views upon 
some matters of general interest :— 

““Style,” he observes, “in form, in character, 
in expression, in colour, and in light and shadow, 
is the result of the choice of the best of these with 
reference to the subject, * * * It by no 
means follows,” he adds, ‘‘ that because styles are 
different—I take the word now in its highest signi- 
fication—that some are right and others wrong. 
In regarding early Italian Art, to which attention 
has of late years been so much attracted, it is of 
great consequence that we consider its distance 
from Nature not as a departure from her, but as 
the nearest approach the painters could make to 
her,—a distance they laboured to shorten with a 
remarkable steadiness of advance to the consumma- 
tion of Art in the hands of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael. The general character of medieval 
imitation is the same as that of Chinese Art, and 
is evidently a style, if such it may be called, which 
mustchiefly mark immaturity everywhere and under 
all circumstances.” 

This comparison is fortified by the authority 
of Flaxman, and by a quotation from Lord 
Lindsay ; but it is impossible not to observe 
the delicate irony with which the sham igno- 
rances and mock imbecilities of the Pre- 
Raffaellite Brethren are derided under this 
analogy between their efforts and the barba- 
rous productions of China, whilst the author 
is anxious to keep peace with those who may 
think there is something sacrilegious in com- 
paring anything by Chinese hands with medi- 
seval art. 


In the following section some kindred 
opinions are assailed with no less force and 
delicacy. He says :— 

‘* Another error, and, as I conceive, a very per- 
nicious and prevailing one, is sectarianism in art ; 
the bigoted admiration of any one school as 





any 
one master, however deserving of admiration, to 
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the exclusion of all the rest. There cannot be a 
greater mistake; and I have invariably remarked 
that he who pins his faith wholly on any one style, 
is exactly he who least perceives that in it which is 
its peculiar charm.” 

Further on he adds :— 


‘A system of imitation that rejects what such 
men as Titian, Correggio, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
and Reynolds, have revealed to the world of the 
beauties of nature, is based on a mistake as great 
as it would be in an astronomer to rest satisfied 
with the state in which astronomy was left by 
Copernicus.” 

The fallacy which has led to much of this 
exaggeration is then clearly pointed out, and 
coming from the authority of Mr. Leslie, it 
carries with it a force to which even Lord 
Lindsay and Mr. Ruskin must bow :— 

“What is sensual, is only so, in an evil sense, 
by an abuse of the works of the Creator. There 
is no word in our language more often misapplied 
to art than this word sensual—no modes of rea- 
soning more erroneous than those of late so much 
in use, based on analogies that have no real exist- 
ence, between the pleasures of sense. A modern 
accomplished and eloquent writer (Lord Lindsay) 
following a notion of Blake, deprecates, for in- 
stance, the occasional softening of the outline, by 
comparing it to that lax morality which confounds 
the limits of light and darkness, right and wrong. 
Not being a painter, he is not aware that he is here 
objecting to the truest imitation of nature. Again 
he (Lord Lindsay) says, ‘ We find the purest and 
brightest colours only in Fra Angelico’s pictures, 
with a general predominance of blue, which we 
have observed to prevail more or less in so many 
of the semi-Byzantine pacer and which, fan- 
ciful as it may appear, I cannot but attribute, in- 
dependently of mere tradition, to an inherent in- 
stinctive sympathy between their mental constitu- 
tion and the colour in question, as that of red or of 
blood may be observed to prevail among painters in 
whom sense or nature predominates over spirit.’” 

Such are the acknowledged “ fanciful” 
sources of those abundant speculations in the 
pages of Mr. Ruskin, on the analogies between 
eolour and morality—on the sensuality of 
red, the purity of blue, &e. 

‘* Why,” asks Mr. Leslie, “should not yellow 
be a type of avarice, and so of the rest? But in 
truth the sensual Correggio is less fond of red than 
almost any other painter.” 

It is not the first time that the remark 
has been made—how much of Mr. Ruskin’s 
peculiar view on these subjects is due to scat- 
tered remarks of Lord Lindsay, amplified, 
developed, and popularized by the former. 
The tendency of Mr. Ruskin also to assign 
to forms of architecture, as well as to colours 
of painting, certain moral qualities, his habit 
of sitting in judgment on works of art in the 
tone and language of a religious teacher, has 
been already commented on in our own pages. 
Mr. Leslie now stamps this practice with de- 
served reprobation, as one no less injurious 
to morality than to art itself. With much dis- 
crimination Mr. Leslie proceeds to point out, 
in common with Dr. Waagen, how much the 
style of the artists before Raphael is the in- 
evitable result of their religious views, often, 
as in Fra Angelico’s case, of their monastic 
and conventual habits of life. Their angels 
are dressed like nuns and priests; their most 
sacred scenes are drawn from associations of 
the cloister ; whilst M. Angelo, and Raphael 
himself latterly, by casting aside these con- 
ventional practices, treated Art in a style 
truly catholic. The treatment of the cherubs 
by Reynolds in the National Gallery, which 
in the eyes of medievalists would seem to 
be scarcely short of irreverent, Mr. Leslie 











rightly regards as far more reasonable, 
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sincere, and truly indicative of the know- 
ledge and feeling of modern England than 
impossible attempts to reproduce Giotto and 
Perugino. 

Tn the following chapter, on Laws and Rules 
of Art, much time has been devoted, and 
many examples have been furnished, to show 
the difference between the two, on the ne- 
cessity of adhering to one, and the occasional 
instances in which the latter have been varied 
by the efforts of genius. The distinction is 
hhiivrarte clearly given in an incidental pas- 
sage, which pores Ki es the doctrine—that the 
laws of Art are invariable, whilst its rules are 
subject to perpetual modifications. 

In the subsequent chapters on Invention 
and Expression, the subject has been illus- 
trated by examples taken both from the old 
masters and the British school. The use 
made by Raphael of a previous composition 
by Orcagna, is exhibited in outlines of The 
Dispute of the Sacrament of the former com- 
pared with the Last Judgment by the latter ; 
and such celebrated examples as the Cartoon 
of Pisa, Heliodorus, Parnassus, the School 
of Athens, Titian’s Peter Martyr, and 

ubens’ Descent from the Cross, Battle of 
the Amazons, and others, are not only figured, 
but commented upon with the utmost skill 
and judgment. ‘Two less familiar subjects, 
Noah and his Family, by Benozzo Gozzoli, 
and The Misfortunes of Job, by Francesco da 
Volterra, also enrich this portion of the sub- 
ject. : 

, In the examples from the British School, 
the varied and inexhaustible works of Hogarth 
form a prominent feature in the author's 
sources of illustration. ‘‘ Hogarth will never 
want commentators,’ and many things new, 
along with some that are old, but well worth 
of repetition, have been found to say of this 
truly national painter. In the observations 
on Stothard and Bewick, perhaps too much 
has been said. In the instance of the first, 
the trivial and insignificant subjects on which 
he allowed his genius to be wasted may 
now be forgotten; the spelling-books, pocket 
almanacks, and spoon-handles for which he 
designed, however ably, add little at this 
time of day to the credit of Stothard ; 
whilst of Bewick, ranking as a British artist, 
with all his incontestable genius and native 
humour, it is too much to say that his 
vignettes, though filled undoubtedly with the 
truest feeling of nature, never in a single 
instance degenerate into commonplace. Thi 
is exactly what we think it must be owned 
many of them do in a very obvious manner. 
The tribute to the Academy with which this 
chapter closes is stated, like everything else, 
with moderation and fairness; and in a note 
devoted to the well-worn subject of Haydon’s 
dispute with that body, the following remarks 
are to the point, and have the sanction of 
personal knowledge :— 

‘*Tt should be known to the public that all the 
charges in the autobiography of Mr. Haydon, un- 
favourable to the Royal Academy, are unfounded. 
‘The Council never made a law, as there stated, 
after the students had presented a testimonial to 
Fuseli, that they should not again pay such a com- 
pliment to an officer. Many years afterwards the 
students gave a silver vase to Mr. Hilton, when 
—— and the same tribute of respect was paid 
to Mr, Jones. It is also untrue that the elec- 
tion of Sir Martin Shee to the presidential chair 
-was hurried through without the usual forms, in 
fear that a command might be received from the 
King to elect Wilkie. * * * Haydon’s quarrel 
with the Academy originated in the belief that a 


crush him by placing his Dentatus in a bad situa- 

tion. The truth, however, was quite the reverse. 

The picture was hung in the ante-room, in an ex- 

cellent light, because it was considered that a good 

place in that room was better than an indifferent 

one in the great room.” 

In the chapter on Colour and Chiaroscuro, 

the subject of light and shade has been treated 
by Mr. Leslie with remarkable care and skill. 
The doctrines and rules laid down may be 
studied with much advantage. The author 
expressly dissents from Sir Joshua, when he 
finds him considering colour as a mere sen- 
sual element of art. He considers it certainly 
not more so, in the common and gross mean- 
ing of the word, than form, or light and shade, 
and this opinion he proceeds to justify. With 
respect to the colour of Ra nail he observes, 
that in estimating the differences between 
good and bad colourists, we often attribute 
too much to organization and sensibility; and 
the circumstance of the undoubted inferiority 
of Raphael to the Venetians in colour, he 
assigns not to his less happy organization, 
but to his habit of devoting he attention and 
investigation to studies of marble and plaster, 
which the Venetians always pursued with 
colour. The following remarks upon a well- 
known anecdote will be read with interest :— 


**Queen Elizabeth has been much misunderstood 
in the saying attributed to her, that she would be 
painted ‘without shadow.’ If she even used 
the expression, she meant—what she said at 
another time—that she would be painted in ‘an 
open garden light,’ for she saw that there was 
a great difference between such effect and the 
effects in pictures. Butas the painters of her time 
could not paint objects as seen in the open air, 
they painted her actually without shadow.” 


There are two other questions of the day, 
upon which Mr. Leslie has recorded his 
judgment, which we must not omit to notice. 

he first is as to the National Gallery, its pic- 
ture-cleanings and its purchases. On the 
vexed question of picture-cleaning, Mr. Leslie 
first enters into the various causes which con- 
tribute to the diseases of paintings, viz., heat, 
cold, damp, and foul air—diseases which he 
says require physicians and surgeons in the 
way of picture restorers, some of whom, how- 
ever, are unskilful, and others ignorant quacks. 
Amongst the distinguished professors of the 
healing art he places, however, Mr. Seguier, 
who, he says, has often been assailed for 
having removed nothing but dirt from those 
pictures in the National Gallery, with the 
cleansing of which he was entrusted :— 

‘The attacks,” he adds, ‘‘that have been so 
unsparingly directed against the cleaning of pic- 
tures in the National Gallery have been generally 
founded on the assumption that the tone of a fine 
picture is always imparted to it by a general 
glazing, and that, in the removal of this, its most 
valuable quality is destroyed. But it is so far from 
being true that the best colourists finished their pic- 
tures with a general glaze, that I believe the cases 
in which they have done so have been exceptional. 
Reynolds sometimes, but not always, did this ; it 
appears to have been the invariable practice of Mr. 

aydon ; but I know it was not the practice of 
Turner, of Etty, of Constable, or of Wilkie, and I 
feel confident it was not of Paul Veronese, Rubens, 
Claude, the Poussins, or Canaletti. Much has 
been said about what has been taken from the 
pictures in the National Gallery, but nothing as 
to what has been put on them. I do not believe 
anything injurious has been added to them since 
the establishment of the Gallery, unless it may be 
oil varnish, which has become more yellow ; but 
about the beginning of the present century it was 
not unfrequent for the possessors of old pictures to 





Slique of _portrait-painters, in the body, tried to 


have them toned as it was called. The noble 





landscape by Rubens, then the property of Sj 
George Beaumont, was saturated with linseed oj 
to prevent its scaling from its panel, and this 
was suffered to dry on the surface. There is, there. 
fore, under the deep yellow coating that now covers 
it, a fresh and natural picture—the picture Rubens 
left, and which the world may never be permitie 
to see again.” 


Mr. Leslie then refers to the St. Nichola 
of Paul Veronese, the history of which wa 
iven to our readers in the ‘ Literary Gazett¢ 
or 1852, p. 934, and is here confirmed by 
Mr. Leslie, both as to the facts and dedu. 
tions there stated. It is to be regretted that 
Sebastian del Piombo’s Raising of Lazary 
still remains under the gradually deepening 
obscurity to which it was consigned about 
forty or fifty years ago. 

On the récent 


ruined in colour, of a Madonna and Chill, 
is supposed to be by Masaccio; another is a 
indifferent portrait, supposed to be by Albert 


attributable to the painter; a third, a Holy © 
Family, supposed to be by a pupil of Leo: : 
da Vinci; the fourth, a Head of the Saviow, © 
of no value whatever, by an unknown hand, 
He adds, that with all respect to the trustees 
individually, he can have no respect for their 
taste (as a body) when they throw away the 
public money on worthless pictures. Fei, 
we think, will be disposed to differ from this 
verdict, particularly as the presence of the 
word ‘ public’ implies some graver error tha 
a mere want of taste. It is a breach of pub 
lic trust, into which the trustees have tin 
betrayed either by ignorance or the grosiet 
credulity. 

In the chapter on Landscape, the merits of 
Turner necessarily occupy a prominent pos- 
tion, and here, also, the jtidgment of a con 
petent authority, both on the — and his 
critic, is candidly stated. fter passages 
devoted to Cozens and Girtin, engraving 
from whom are given, of great beauty of com 
position, Mr. Leslie proceeds :— 


“Turner began with water colours ; a mole 
painting which he practised at later periods of his 
. life with wonderful power. In his earliest worls 
a resemblance may be noticed to Cozens (to who 
he always acknowledged great obligations,) al © 
still more to Girtin; but with inferior powert) § 
either. Contemporary with both, and of about tie 
same age with Girtin, had Turner died as young, li 
name would only have survived as that of a secon: 
rate painter. His genius was of later development 
and first appeared in those grand classic and ms 7 
sive subjects which he painted in the early part ¢ © 
the century. The sea-pieces were his own; tl 7 
others were made up from various sources in a 
and though noble works, yet not generally those @ | 
which his fame will ultimately rest. His Snowelors 
in the Alps, however, with Hannibal and hi — 
Army, would alone justify the highest praises «fli 
friends, and his Ulysses, painted at a much late 
period, is a poem of matchless splendour 
beauty.” 


Referrin , then, to the pleasure with which : 
he heard of Mr. Ruskin’s first champiouihi 
of Turner, the author adds, that— 


‘‘He was disappointed at one of the ois 
adopted in the vindication of the great ari} 
claim to admiration. It was assumed that Tum 
had fewer faults than other painters, and his beat: 
ties were contrasted with the faults, often imagiau} 
of Claude, the Poussins, Cuyp, and Canal 
Whereas Turner himself was far from being withes! 
faults. There never lived one in whose works 









urchases for the Nationl 7 
Gallery, Mr. Leslie expresses himself with | 
unusual severity. After observing, that of 
the four pictures recently purchased, one, is 


Durer, but destitute of the excellent qualities 4 
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ater absurdities or a larger number of impossible 
effects might be pointed out.” 

After commenting upon several instances 
where Mr. Ruskin most unjustly condemns 
N. Poussin and Canaletti, Mr. Leslie notices 
an obvious blunder in Turner’s Dido building 
Carthaae, where a shadow from a beam in 
the brick wall on the extreme left falls in a 
direction which can only come from a sun 
much higher than that in the picture. He 
alludes also to Turner’s trees and foliage, 
noticing his defects in this respect, and ob- 
serving how little specific discrimination there 
is in his trees, and that they are shaped like 
pears with the stalk downwards. Yet all 
these defects, he considers, may well be 
admitted by the most sincere of Turner's dis- 
criminating admirers, so great a painter was 
he of storm and sunshine, light, space, and 
air. In the quartette of great English land- 
scape painters selected by Mr. Leslie, Con- 
stable occupies the fourth place; and his ad- 
miration for this early friend transcends all 
reasonable bounds of, partiality ; his com- 
monest sayings being quoted as if they were 
oracles. ‘These and a few similar observa- 
tions about Stothard are the weak points of 
this very full, genial, and amiably-written 
work. 

We would gladly insert some of the valu- 
able criticism on the composition and merits 
of the Cartoons, along with some important 
hints as to their safe custody at Hampton 
Court, where it seems they are in no security 
from fire. The chapters on the Flemish and 
Dutch Painters and on Portrait, also com- 

rise much interesting matter, from which, 

owever, we are able.to select only the fol- 
lowing: anecdotes, characteristic, and favour- 
ably so, of Sir Joshua Reynolds :— 


‘‘His fondness for children is recorded on all his 
canvasses in which they appear. A matchless pic- 
ture of Miss Bowls, a beautiful and laughing child 
caressing a dog, was sold a few years ago at auc- 
tion, and cheaply, at a thousand guineas. The 
father and mother of the little girl intended she 
should sit to Romney, who, at one time, more than 
divided the town with Reynolds. Sir George 
Beaumont, however, advised them to employ Sir 
Joshua. ‘But his pictures fade. ‘No matter: 
take the chance, a faded picture by Reynolds will 
be the finest thing you can have. Ask him to dine 
with you, and let him become acquainted with her.’ 
The advice was taken: the little girl was placed 
beside Sir Joshua at the table, where he amused 
her so much with tricks and stories, that she 
thought him the most charming man in the world, 
and the next day was delighted to be taken to 
his house, where she sat down with a face full of 
glee, the expression of which he caught at once, 
and never lost; and the affair turned out every 
way happily, for the picture did not fade, and has 
till now escaped alike the inflictions of time, or of 
the ignorant among cleaners, * * * 

“That Reynolds and Gainsborough were not 
on terms of friendship seems to have been the 
fault of the latter, who, with all his excellent 
qualities, had not so equal a temper as Sir Joshua. 
Reynolds did not, as Allan Cunningham intimates, 
wait till the death of Gainsborough to do justice to 
his genius. The brief allusion to their last inter- 
View in his fourteenth discourse, which is as modest 
as it is touching, proves that he had not done so; 
and it seems clear that Sir Joshua would have told 
much more had it not been to his own honour, and 
that he has only said what he felt necessary for the 
removal of any charge of injustice on his part.” 

Amongst the numerous illustrations, a pho- 
tograph by Cundall, representing an interior, 
of extraordinary power, from a painting by 
Rembrandt, will be among the first to seize 
and the last to forsake the eye of the reader, 





the author. 


less from the novelty of seeing the process 
applied to such a purpose, than from the 
extraordinary dignity and impressiveness of 
the composition. 








Wanderings in Corsica: its History and its 
Heroes. Translated from the German 
of Ferdinand Gregorovius, by Alexander 
Muir. Constable and Co. 


From old Etruscan and Pheenician times 
down to the days of Paoli and of Napoleon, 
the name of Corsica has been much in the 
world’s mouth. Many a romantic chapter of 
history, ancient and modern, belongs to this 
island of the Mediterranean. In the work 
before us these memorials are brought to- 
gether in an interesting narrative, along 
with notices of the physical features of the 
island, its mineral wealth, its products, and 
its people, with their manners and institu- 
tions, customs and traditions. On all these 
subjects there has been no lack of diligent 
research and copious record, but in no book 
readily accessible has so much information 
about Corsica, its history and its heroes, been 
presented in an attractive and condensed 
form. The work commences with an account 
of the island in its early periods of Greek, 
Etruscan, Carthaginian, and Roman occupa- 
tion. Then follow the medieval records, 
closing with the history of the rule of the 
Genoese, from whom, after brief struggles for 
independence, the country passed under the 
dominion of the French. At many points 
the history of the island comes in contact 
with events of European and world-wide in- 
terest, and as the birth-place of Napoleon, it 
has acquired new importance among memo- 
rable places associated with the life of great 
men. Among the early classical recollections 
of the island, it was the scene of Seneca’s 
banishment from Rome,. and he has left no 
favourable account of the country :— 

“For, leaving out of account such places as by 
the pleasantness of the region, and their advanta- 
geous situation, allure great numbers, go to remote 
spots on rude islands—go to Sciathus, and Seriphus, 
and Gyarus, and Corsica, and you will find no 
place of banishment where some one or other does 
not reside for his own pleasure. Where shall we 
find anything so naked, so steep and rugged on 
every side, as this rocky island? Where is there a 
land in respect of its products scantier, in respect 
of its people more inhospitable, in respect of its 
situation more desolate, or in respect of its climate 
more unhealthy? And yet there live here more 
foreigners than natives.” 


The banished philosopher also wrote seve- 
ral poetical epigrams, one of which is thus 
translated :— 


“Corsican isle, where his town the Phoewan colonist planted, 
Corsica, called by the Greeks Cyrnus in earlier days, 
Corsica, less than thy sister Sardinia, longer than Elba, 
Corsica, traversed by streams—streams that the fisherman 


oves, 

Corsica, dreadful land! when thy summer’s suns are re- 
turning, 

Scorch’d more cruelly still, when the fierce Sirius shines; 

Spare the sad exile—spare, I mean, the hopelessly buried— 

Over his living remains, Corsica, light lie thy dust.” 


Among the epigrams on Corsica ascribed to 
Seneca, there is one which says of the natives 
that their first law is revenge ; their second, 
lying; their third, stealing ; and their fourth, 
denying the gods. The first of these national 
traits has come down unchanged to our day, 
and all know the tales of violence and blood 
suggested by the Corsican Vendetta. One of 
the tragedies of modern date, ending more 
calmly than usual, we give as narrated by 
The dispute between the re- 





taimers of the Vincenti family and the Gri- 
maldi family arose about wearing or not wear- 
ing capotes or cowled cloaks in a procession : 


“Suddenly some one let fall an insulting ex- 
pression. That moment rose cries of rage and 
defiance, and every one drew his pistols from his 
bels. The Grimaldi rushed upon Orso Paolo, who 
fired among his assailants. Antonio, Ruggero’s 
eldest son, fell mortally wounded. 

‘The music of the holy mass ceased in the 
church. The people poured out in a body—men, 
women, and children, the priests in their robes, 
crucifix in hand. 

“The entire village of Olmo was one confused 
scene of flight and pursuit, re-echoing with yells of 
fury, and the reports of fire-arms. The cries of 
the Grimaldi were vows of death to Orso Paolo. 

‘Orso had made for the woods with the speed 

of a hunted deer. But his foes saw his aim ; 
revenge gave them wings, and they succeeded in 
interposing themselves between him and the hoped- 
for shelter. 
’ He was surrounded. From every side he saw 
furious pursuers approaching ; already their balls 
whizzed about his head. It was vain to think of 
reaching the wood ; there was little time to ponder 
a new plan; he was cut off from the open country ; 
only a house stood near on the mountain-side—the 
house of his deadly foe Ruggero. 

‘Orso Paolo saw it, and in a moment he had 
crossed its threshold and secured the door. He 
had his weapons with him, his carchera was full of 
cartridges, there was store of victuals in the house, 
and he might hold out for days. It was empty 
too; all its usual inmates had hurried into the 
village, and Ruggero’s wife was occupied with the 
wounded Antonio. Her second son, still a child, 
had alone remained in the house, and lay asleep. 

**Scarce had Orso Paolo intrenched himself here, 
when Ruggero appeared with all the Grimaldi at 
his back ; but the barrel of Orso’s gun appeared at 
the window, and he was heard to promise its con- 
tents to the first that approached the door. No 
one ran the risk. 

‘In most ungentle mood, they stood before the 
house uncertain what to do; Ruggero stamped 
with rage that his deadliest enemy should have 
found refuge in his own house; the tiger is not 
more furious when it sees and cannot reach its 

rey. 

The crowd increased every minute, and filled 
the air with their vociferations ; presently the wail 
of women was heard to mingle with their cries ; 
it was a party carrying the wounded Antonio into 
the house of a relation. The sight redoubled Rug- 
gero’s fury; he rushed into a house, and snatched 
a firebrand from the hearth, to fling upon his own 
roof, and consume it and Orso Paolo together. 
As he swung the brand round his head, and cried 
to the others to follow his example, his wife threw 
herself distractedly in his way. ‘Madman,’ she 
cried, ‘our child is in the house! Would you burn 
your child? Antonio is at death’s door—Fran- 
cesco lies sleeping within there—will you murder 
your last child?’ 

‘*¢ Tet them burn to death together,’ cried Rug- 
gero; ‘let the world be burnt to ashes, if only 
Orso Paolo perish in the flames !’ 

“The shrieking woman threw herself at her 
husband’s feet, clasped her arms round his knees, 
and refused to let him move from the spot. But 
Ruggero thrust her from him, and hurled the fire- 
brand into his house. 

“The fire caught. Soon the flame rose, and 
the dancing sparks flew about upon the wind. The 
mother had sunk lifeless to the earth, and they 
carried her to the house where her son Antonio 
lay. ‘ 

Bat Ruggero stood before his burning house, 
which was now completely surrounded by the Gri- 
maldi, that Orso Paolo, if he should attempt to 
escape, might find their bullets in his way; Rug- 
gero stood before his house and gazed into the 
flames, laughing horribly as they rose and roared, 
shouting mad shouts of gratified revenge and wild. 
pain, as the beams cracked and fell in—for it 
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seemed to him that every burning beam fell upon 
his own heart. 

‘*Often he thought he descried a form among 
the flames, but perhaps it was only a wreath of 
smoke, or a whirling column of fire—then, again, 
came sounds as of a weeping child. Suddenly the 
roof fell in with a crash, and smoke and tongues of 
flame shot up from the horrid ruin towards heaven. 

**Ruggero, who had been standing dumb and 
motionless, staring with glassy eye, body bent for- 
ward, and arm outstretched toward the house, fell 
with a groan to the earth. He was borne into the 
neighbouring house, and laid beside his wounded 
son. When his consciousness returned, he was 
unable at first to understand what had happened, 
but immediately the truth dawned upon him—the 
glare of his burning home flashed conviction and 
remorse into his soul, and shuddering, he reco- 
gnised the dreadful enormity of his deed. 

‘*For the space of a minute he stood in deep 
thought, as if the lightning of heaven had scathed 
him to the marrow; then with a sudden start, he 
tore the dagger from his belt, and would have 
buried it in his breast. But his wife and friends} 
arrested his arm, and deprived him of his weapons. 

‘*What had become of Orso Paolo? What of 
Francesco ? 

‘When Orso Paolo found the beams of the roof 
had taken fire, he began to seek for some place of 
safety, some hole or vault where he would be pro- 
tected from the flames. As he wandered from 
chamber to chamber, he heard the weeping and 
terrified screaming of a child. He sprang into the 
room whence it issued. A child sat here upon its 
bed, and, bitterly weeping, stretched its arms 
towards him, and called for its mother. It seemed 
to Orso at that moment, as if the Evil One called 
to him from out the flames to murder the innocent 
child, and so punish his foe’s vengeful barbarity. 
‘ Hast thou not a right of vengeance over the very 
children of thine enemy? Thy knife, Orso! Ex- 
tinguish the last hope of the house of Grimaldi!’ 

‘*A horrid thirst for vengeance glared in Orso’s 
eye as he bent over the child. The glow from the 
flames bathed himself, the child, the room, in a 
purple tinge as of blood. He bent over the weep- 
ing Francesco, and—suddenly he snatched up the 
child, clasped it to his breast, and kissed it with a 
wild fervour. Then, still bearing it in his arms, 
he rushed out of the chamber, and groped his way 
through the burning house, seeking some spot of 
safety. 

‘“‘The house had scarcely fallen in, when the 
horns of the Vincenti were heard outside the vil- 
lage. The men of Castel d’Acqua, all of them 
friends or relations of Orso Paolo, had heard of his 
danger, and were assembled for his rescue. The 
Grimaldi fled from the scene of the conflagration 
to the house in which Ruggero, his wife, and An- 
tonio were. 

‘*A quarter of an hour of fearful suspense passed 
away. 

‘* Suddenly the market-place of Olmo resounded 
with a loud and exulting shout, and from a hun- 
dred tongues was heard the cry: Evviva, Orso 
Paolo! _Antonio’s mother flew to the window; 
then with a cry of joy she rushed to the door, and 
after her Ruggero and the women. 

‘Through the midst of the jubilant crowd came 
Orso Paolo, his face beaming with joy, and the 
child Francesco clasped tenderly in his arms. His 
clothes were singed, he was black with smoke, and 
covered with ashes. He had rescued himself and 
the child in a vault beneath a tlight of stairs. 

‘* Ruggero’s wife threw herself on Orso Paolo’s 
breast, and flung her arms round him and her little 
son, with a joy too deep for utterance. 

‘*But Ruggero fell upon his knees before his 
foe, and while he embraced his feet with sobs, 

his forgiveness, and God's. 

**¢ Rise, my friend Grimaldi,’ said Orso Paolo; 
‘may God so to-day forgive us both, as we forgive 
each other; and here, before the people of Olmo, 
swear eternal friendship.’ 

“The foes sank into each other’s arms, and the 

shouted exultingly: Evviva, Orso Paolo! 








‘* Antonio soon recovered from his wound; and 


gay were the festivities of that evening in the vil- 
lage of Monte d’Olmo, when the Grimaldi and the 
Vincenti celebrated their solemn feast of reconcilia- 
tion. The olive-branch of peace decked the houses, 
and nothing was to be heard but evvivas and 
musket-shots, and the music of tinkling wine- 
glasses, violins, and mandolines.” 

As a specimen of the author’s descriptions 
of his personal adventures, we quote the pas- 
sage in he first arrives in Corsica, cross- 
ing from Leghorn :— 

“‘ Night had fallen meanwhile, The stars shone 
brilliantly, and the waves phosphoresced. High 
over Corsica hung Venus, the s¢ellone or great star, 
as the sailors call it, now serving us to steer by. 
We sailed between Elba and Capraja, and close 
past the rocks of the latter. The historian, Paul 
Diaconus, once lived her in banishment, as Seneca 
did, for eight long years, in Corsica. Capraja is a 
naked granite rock. moese tower stands 
picturesquely on a cliff, and the only town in the 
island, of the same name, seems to hide timidly 
behind the gigantic crag which the fortress crowns. 
The white walls and white houses, the bare, reddish 
rocks, and the wild and desolate seclusion of the 
place, give the impression of some lonely city 
among the cliffs of Syria. Capraja, which the bold 
Corsicans made a conquest of in the time of Paoli, 
remained in possession of the Geneose when they 
sold Corsica to France; with Genoa it fell to 
Piedmont. 

**Capraja and its lights had vanished, and we 
were nearing the coast of Corsica, on which fires 
could be seen glimmering here and there. At 
length we began to steer for thelighthouse of Bastia. 
Presently we were in the harbour. The town 
encircles it ; to the left the old Genoese fort, to the 
right the Marina, high above it in the bend a back- 
ground of dark hills. A boat came alongside for 
the passengers who wished to go ashore. 

** And now I touched, for the first time, the soil 
of Corsica—an island which had attracted me 
powerfully even in my childhood, when I saw it 
on the map. When we first enter a foreign country, 
particularly if we enter it during the night, which 
veils everything in a mysterious obscurity, astrange 
expectancy, a burden of vague suspense, fills the 
mind, and our first impressions influence us for 
days. I confess my mood was very sombre and 
uneasy, and I could no longer resist a certain 
depression. 

‘*Tn the north of Europe we know little more of 
Corsica than that Napoleon was born there, that 
Pasquale Paoli struggled heroically there for 
freedom, and the Corsicans practise hospitality and 
the Vendetta, and are the most daring bandits. 
The notions I had brought with me were of the 
gloomiest cast, and the first incidents thrown in 
my way were of a kind thoroughly to justify them. 

‘Our boat landed us at the quay, on which the 
scanty light of some hand-lanterns showed a group 
of doganieri and sailors standing. The boatman 
sprang on shore. I have hardly ever seen a man 
of amore repulsive aspect. He wore the Phrygian 
cap of red wool, and had a white cloth tied over 
one eye; he was a veritable Charon, and the 
boundless fury with which he screamed to the 
passengers, swearing at them, and examining the 
fares by the light of his lantern, gave me at once a 
specimen of the ungovernably passionate tempera- 
ment of the Corsicans. 

“The group on the quay were talking eagerly. 
I heard them tell how a quarter of an hour ago a 
Corsican had murdered his neighbour with three 
thrusts of a dagger (ammazzato, ammazzato—a 
word never out of my ears in Corsica ; ammazzato, 
con tre colpi di pugnale). ‘On what account?’ 
‘ Merely in the heat of conversation; the sbirri are 
after him ; he will be in the macchia by this time.’ 
The macchiais the bush. I heard the word macchia 
in Corsica just as often as ammazzato or tumbato, 
He has taken to the macchia, is as much as to say, 
he has turned bandit. I was conscious of a slight 
shudder, and that suspense which the expectation 
of strange adventures creates.” 


A pleasant commencement, truly, of a so- 





journ in a strange land. Thereis a story told 
of our Nelson, when yet young, and before 
Napoleon’s fame could have influenced hig 
feelings, that on leaving Corsica he stabbed 
the soil with his sword, with unrestrained 
malediction of the country and its people, 
When Napoleon was Emperor, a Corsican 
resented himself at the Tuileries, to whom 
a. drily said, ‘ Well, how is it in Corsica? 
Are theCorsicans still murdering each other?” 
There have been often as many as a thousand 
murders and assassinations in a year; and 
even now, under stricter military police, hun. 
dreds of violent deaths annually are reported, 
the whole population amounting only to 
250,000 souls. There are, however, many 
noble and good memories associated with the 
island. Paoli wanted only a wider field for 
his wisdom, valour, and patriotism, to hare 
gained a glory equal to that of hyde oy 
The events of the Corsican struggle for 
independence, and the romantic episode of 
King Theodore, who died at last in poverty 
in London, are well known in the literature 
of England. Boswell’s Journal of his Tour 
in Corsica, and his notices in the ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ have made many readers familiar 
with the life and times of Paoli. Of all 
other Corsicans of note this work presents 
records, but the Napoleon family naturally 
occupies the largest share of general interest. 
How the opening career of Napoleon is linked 
with that of Paoli is described in the fol- 
lowing narrative. Napoleon’s father, Carlo 
Bonaparte, was born at Ajaccio in 1746 :— 


‘‘The young Carlo studied first at Paoli’s newly 
founded University in Corte; and then went to 
Pisa, where many of hig countrymen were his 
fellow-students. He studied jurisprudence; and 
it is said of him, that his talents and learning pro 
cured him respect, and his generosity attachment. 
Returning to his native country after graduating 
as Doctor of Laws, he soon became the most 
popular advocate in Ajaccio. 

“Carlo Bonaparte, with his prepossessing exterior, 
powerful intellect, and fervid eloquence, was not 
long in attracting the attention of Paoli, whose 
perception of character was acute. He began to 
employ him in business of state. In the year 
1764, the young advocate became acquainted with 
the most beautiful girl in Ajaccio, Letitia Ramo- 
lino, at that time fourteen years of age. 
were warmly attached to each other; but the 
Ramolinos belonged to the Genoese party, and 
would not consent to their daughter’s marriage 
with a Paolist. Paoli himself, however, interfered, 
gained the good-will of the parents, and obtained 
their permission. _Letitia’s mother had, as widow, 
married a Signor Fesch, captain of a Swiss regt 
ment in the service of Genoa; Cardinal Fesch was 
their son. 

“ Paoli, meanwhile, made the young Carlo Bona- 
parte his secretary, and took him with him to 
Corte, the seat of government. Letitia followed 
unwillingly. Corsican liberty was on the eve of its 
extinction ; the French had already entered the 
island, after the treaty of Fontainebleau; and im 
the critical position of affairs, a parliament 
assembled to decide upon the course to be {0 
lowed. Carlo Bonaparte, in a fiery, patrioti¢ 
speech, demanded war against France. 

“ After the defeat at Ponte Nuovo, when the 
flight had become universal, and the French were 
already in the vicinity of Corte, some hundreds of 
families of the higher classes sought refage 
Monte Rotondo, and among them Carlo Bons 
parte and his wife, who was then pregnant with 
Napoleon. The mountain presented a m 
spectacle of despairing, defenceless fugitives, of 
terrified women and children, who believed that 
their last hour was come. Several days of 
and uncertainty passed in these rocky wilds among 
the goat-herds. At length French officers 4 
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peared on the mountain with a flag of truce, sent 
by Count Devaux, who had occupied Corte. They 
announced to the fugitives that the island had been 
conquered, that Paoli was about to leave it, and 
that they had nothing to fear, but might descend 
from the mountain to their homes. The fugitives 
immediately sent a deputation to Corte, at the 
head of which were Carlo Bonaparte and Lorenzo 
Giubega of Calvi, to obtain passes providing for 
the safety of all their families, furnished with 
which the deputation returned to Monte Rotondo, 
and brought their friends away. 

‘“‘Bonaparte descended with his wife into the little 
pastoral district of Niolo, taking this difficult route 
for Ajaccio. They had to pass the river Liamone, 
which was swollen, and Letitia was in danger of 
being drowned. Only her own courage and the 
activity of her attendants rescued her from the 
stream. Carlo Bonaparte now purposed to accom- 
pany Paoli, his patron and friend, into exile, hold- 
ing it dishonourable to remain in Corsica now that 
the common fatherland had fallen under the yoke 
of the French. But the entreaties of his uncle, 
the Archdeacon Lueian, and the tears of his wife, 
induced him to relinquish this despairing thought. 
He remained on the island, returned to Ajaccio, 
and there, under the French government, became 
assessor in the Supreme Court. Marbceuf showed 
him many marks of distinction ; and it was through 
his influence that Carlo procured for his eldest 
son, Joseph, a place in the seminary of Autun; 
and for his second son, Napoleon, a cadetship in 
the military school of Brienne.” 


We have not room for further quotations, 
but the whole account of the Bonaparte 
family, and of the boyhood of Napoleon, is 
deeply interesting as here narrated. The 
visit to the birthplace of the great man, the 
rooms in the Casa Bonaparte remaining almost 
as they were in 1769, is impressively described, 
and a feeling of homage is displayed at this 
place honourable to the author, whose Prus- 
sian antipathy to the conqueror of Jena else- 
where tends to show itself. 

The translation of the work of Gregorovius 
by Mr. Muir is done with faithfulness and 
spirit, and the work retains much of the 
freshness of the original. We have not yet 
mentioned that it appears in ‘Constable's 
Miscellany of Foreign Literature,’ to which 
valuable series it is an acceptable addition. 








The Druses of Lebanon: their Manners, 
Customs, and History. With a Transla- 
tion of their Religious Code. By George 
Washington Chasseaud. Bentley. 

A xative of Syria, and having mingled much 

with the mountain tribes of the Lebanon, the 

author had — qualifications for the work 
which he has undertaken. The numerous 
books of travel in these regions during the 
last few years, have left little room for novelty 
of information. But those who have resided 
‘eng in the country, and are familiar with its 
dialects, are likely to obtain more full and 
accurate knowledge of customs and institu- 
tions than can be acquired by passing tra- 
vellers. The best recent account of the 
mountain tribes will be found in Colonel 

Churchill’s ‘Mount Lebanon, a Narrative of 

a Ten Years’ Residence, from 1842 to 1852,’ 

(see ‘Lit. Gaz.,’ 18653, p- 737.) Interestin 

notices are also given in ‘The Thistle and 

of Lebanon,’ by Habeeb Risk Allah 

Effendi, (Lit. Gaz.,’ 1853, p. 670.) The 

work of the late learned Baron Silvester de 

Sacy, ‘La Religion des Druses,’ compiled 

from Arabic manuscripts in the Imperial 

(Royal) Library at Paris, has supplied mate- 

Mials to many writers on the history and reli- 

gion of this remarkable people. Many 














valuable records of personal observation and 
diligent research, in the country itself, are 
Gc in the — volume by M. Chasseaud. 
is report of the actual condition and of the 
political relations of the Druses, may not be 
without public value at the present time. Of 
his descriptive and statistical notices we give 
some of the most important passages :— 

“The Druses, though not the most numerous, 
are acknowledged to be the most warlike and 
courageous people inhabiting the Lebanon; and 
occupying all the southern portion, the western 
slope of Anti- Lebanon and G’bl il Sheik, they have 
upwards of forty large towns and villages inhabited 
exclusively by themselves, and nearly two hundred 
and thirty villages occupied by a mixed population 
of Druses and Christians ; whilst in Anti- Lebanon 
they are also possessed of nearly eighty exclusively 
Druse villages. The country about these parts 
may be said to be almost uniformly successive 
hillock and vale, every position affording a means 
of security, and excluding the fear of invasion. 

“The general aspect of their country is that of 
land in a high state of cultivation, for even in rocky 
parts and sterile ground, grape plants and hardy fig 
trees are planted and hide the natural disadvan- 
tages of the soil. Nor in a moral point of view 
are the Druses one whit behind the advanced and 
civilized appearance of their country. They possess 
all the principal ingredients of civilization, for they 
are industrious, bold, enterprising, courageous, 
honest, and honourable, in a way which will not 
admit of comparison with any other native tribe 
inhabiting the mountains. 

‘‘Their only failing or grand want is a proper 
notion or appreciation of real religion. Under 
their present system of belief in a heterogeneous 
code unskilfully gleaned from all known sources of 
faith, or all heard-of creeds upon the earth, they 
lamentably lack that strength of principle which 
ought to be the foundation or turning point of 
every action or thoughtin life. They are possessed 
of the will to be honourable and just; they claim 
the inclination to be honest; but they have nothing 
to fall back upon which applauds such resolutions 
or encourages their furtherance and perseverance. 
With them all the virtues they possess are much 
more the results of a happy and natural sagacity, 
than the fruits of example, advice, or precedents ; 
for they possess no universities or public schools 
for the inculcation of morals and learning, and 
their most learned doctors are babblers of what 
they themselves cannot possibly comprehend. 
Yet it is this very unfathomable mystery of their 
own religion which ever remains an incomprehen- 
sible theme to themselves, and serves as a cloak 
to the ignorance of their elders, which acts as a 
spell in restraining within certain limits of discre- 
tion and decorum all the actions and deeds of the 


SES. 

‘Indeed from what can be gleaned from the 
theory appended to this work, it would seem as 
though the dictates of conscience were the prin- 
cipal monitors which point out to the Druse what 
things to do and what to avoid; and though with 
some glaring exceptions they have no defined 
rules or laws to restrict them, the fear of that 
power which is supposed to envelope the penetra- 
tion of those learned in their faith, and the spell 
which mystery invariably casts upon ignorance, 
mentally restrain them from the commission of 
many acts which though perpetrated in secret, and 
escaping flagrant detection, would, they supersti- 
tiously imagine, inevitably entail their own punish- 
™m 


ent. 

“Thus far this very mystery is a boon to the 
people, more desirable than the clearer precepts 
and theories of other people when undue power is 
invested in narrow-minded and uneducated priest- 
craft, or equally viciously-dis Imams or 
Sheiks who, under the cloak of religious duty, 
exercise otily the dictates of vengeance, avarice, 
or self-aggrandisement. It is, therefore, far better 
that the Druses should remain disciples of their 
own mysterious faith till such time as a fair oppor- 
tunity presents itself for their being converted to 





a belief holy in its principle, unshakeable in its 
theory, and which has for its aim the amelioration 
of both the present and future state of man, and 
is shackled by none of those selfish principles 
which are so universally mixed up with all other 
doctrines but that of the true Church. 

** Although various sects are said to exist 
amongst the Druses, who oftentimes have violent 
disputes amongst themselves relative to religious 
questions, their interests are so mutually bound 
together that they all unite under one head, when- 
ever anything threatens to interfere with their 
liberties, or to injure them as an independent body. 
But the whole class admits of only two grand 
divisions, Akals and the D’ghahils; the former 
constituting that class who are supposed to be con- 
versant with the Druse religion, the latter all the 
rest.” 


The religion of the Druses is a very mixed 
and vague principle, as may be conceived from 
the heterogeneous materials of their creed, 

leaned from all known sources of faith. The 

ocument, of which the author gives a trans- 
lation in the appendix, is evidently a compila- 
tion by some akal or scholar, without possess- 
ing any official authority or sanction. It was 
procured in 1851 from a Maronite of the 
village of Hadded, who was giving lessons in 
Arabic to the author. Of the present grand 
Emir of the Druses this account is given :— 


“The present Grand Emir of the Druses on the 
Lebanon, is the Emir Ameen, of Shouaifat, a per- 
son whom it is impossible to contemplate without 
feelings of the liveliest interest. In his outward 
demeanour, and in his observance of religious 
ceremonies, he may be said to profess his adherence 
to the tenets of the Mohametan creed, yet is he 
more than suspected of holding the followers of 
that faith in secret contempt. And here, if time 
allowed us, we might indulge in many a specula- 
tion as to the effect which the Mohametan religion, 
as a religion, has upon the minds of the people 
at large. But this much I think we may say; that 
we ought to be tardy to despise a people who have 
been able, in the moment of danger, to produce the 
warriors of Citate, Oltenitza, and Silistria, whether 
the green banner be only the symbol of fanaticism, 
or of a spirit similar to that which animated the 
Waldenses and the Pilgrim Fathers. 

“The name of the Grand Emir Ameen is re- 
garded with the highest reverence by the whole 
body of the Druses in the Lebanon; and while he 
exercises supreme and unquestioned authority, he 
is fortunate enough to enjoy the esteem and good- 
will of all those who are subject to his rule. The 
independent spirit of these people delights in show- 
ing honour to their noble ruler. No base fear 
chills the warmth of their ardour, or overawes the 
ready manifestation of their feelings, but they 
gladly pay the willing homage of free hearts to one 
whom they regard as worthy to be the leader of the 
free. 

“This spirit of veneration and attachment, which 
is so seldom found to animate the breast or exer- 
cise any considerable effect on the conduct of the 
inferior in his relations with his superior, is, no 
doubt, one of the most powerful causes in bringing 
about that union among the Druses which is justly 
called: strength, and in producing that wonderful 
moral influence which they unquestionably exercise 
over the rest of the population in the Lebanon. 
It is a spirit which has generally been supposed 
to be peculiar to the inhabitants of mountainous 
régions; but if it is to be found among the hill- 
clans of Scotland, it does not the less manifest 
itself among the wild roamers of the American 

irie. But whether this spirit of attachment to 
the chieftain be a plant which finds a more con- 
genial soil on the mountain than the plain, this is 
certain—that nowhere is it of stronger growth or 
more prolific in its fruits than among the Druse 
tribes of the Lebanon. 

“Like the princes of old, the Grand Emir 
occupies the seat of judgment, it being his duty to 
pronounce sentence in criminal cases, to decide 
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ciyil causes, and settle and adjust all quarrels and 
differences among his people—a duty the exer- 
cise of which, in some countries more favoured by 
so-called civilization, would leave him little time 
for any other occupation. But among a people so 
simple in their habits and moral in their lives, 
crime must be comparatively of rare occurrence, 
and the causes of dissension cannot be very nume- 
rous or complicated. However, trials do some- 
times take place; and upon these occasions the 
Grand Emir attends personally in his tribunal, 
which is situated at Shouaifat; for that may be 
said to be the centre of judicial authority and 
power. 

‘* Notwithstanding the supreme influence of the 
Grand Emir, all the secondary emirs or sheiks, 
who are the constituted rulers of the villages which 
are under his sway, exercise a wonderful indepen- 
dence, and often adjudicate upon cases and con- 
demn criminals without any reference to him. As 
it was in the earliest ages of recorded time, so it is 
now: the same patriarchal form of government— 
the same little knots of families, whose head is their 
ruler and judge in peace, and their chieftain in the 
hour of battle. Thousands of years, that have seen 
empires rise and decay, serve but to mark the un- 
changeableness of this wild people. All nations 
of all times have passed over its territories—all 
religions have had their origin there; and at this 
moment, on this little mountain range, whose 
population is scarce and whose soil is uncultivated, 
are to be found living representatives of all religions 
and all countries. All are there ; and among them 
all, but still apart, is the Druse tribe—perhaps the 
representative of the old Gentile world.” 


Who the Druses originally were, must now 
always remain a mystery. The author in- 


clines to the belief that they spring from the 
Hivites, one of the tribes of the Canaanites 
expelled by Joshua. Old Sandys says they 


are “the remainder of those Frenchmen 
which were brought into these parts by God- 
frey of Bollign, who, driven into the moun- 
tains, and defending themselves by the advan- 
tages of the place, could never be utterly 
destroyed by the Saracens.” Whatever their 
origin, they have maintained to this day much 
of their independence. Nominally they are 
subject to the Sultan, and in the present war 
their feeling is strong against the Russians. 





The Secret History of a Household. By the 
Author of ‘ Alice Wentworth.’ Hurst and 
Blackett. 

On the principle of laudabile totum si finis 

bonus, this may be pronounced a good novel. 

It shows, with terrible truth, the inconve- 

nience and misery, as well as the guilt, of 

evil-doing. The tale is one of intrigue, pas- 
sion, and crime; the milder scenes of recti- 
tude and virtue only serving to throw out 
into bolder relief the dark parts of the story. 

So far as the moral lessons of the book go, 

the author deserves credit for faithfulness and 
wer in describing the consequences of sin ; 

ut more might have been made of the sub- 
ject had higher principles than those derived 
from social custom and natural duties been 
brought into play. The effect of the closing 
scenes of the story might have been greatly 
increased, had ihe writer known how to make 
use of awakened conscience and religious feel- 
ing as moving powers in the final disposal of 
airs and the alteration of character. Cap- 
tain Stapylton, a man of high intellectual 
endowments, and a favourite in good society, 
maintains an unaccountable coldness towards 

a young and amiable wife. All her efforts to 

please seem unavailing to procure for her the 

return of more than studied civility and for- 
mal duty. Deeply pitied by her own relations, 





from whom her. grief could not be concealed, 
advantage was also taken by others to turn to 
evil purpose the domestic discomfort. The 
story opens with a conversation between a 
widow, Mrs. Mowbray, a cousin of Stapylton, 
and a friend of his, Mr. Falkner, while wait- 
ing for Mrs. Stapyllon in her drawing-room, 
on a morning visit. They had time for a long 
talk, part of which was in this strain :— 

‘¢ *T wonder,’ she added, after a pause, ‘ whether 
a different kind of woman could have managed 
him! And I wonder still more whatever induced 
him to marry her! Can you tell me, Mr. Falkner?’ 

“ ¢ Really,’ replied he, smiling, ‘ that is a ques- 
tion people are not always able to answer for them- 
selves; how much less can their friends for them!’ 

‘¢ * Friends may conjecture, may draw conclu- 
sions from facts they know, even without having 
had long confidential’ stories told them, and that is 
why I feel sure you know all the ‘ ins and outs’ of 
his marrying Ellen; which has been a standing 
marvel to me.’ 

“€ ‘Why should it?’ inquired Falkner; ‘ what is 
there more marvellous in Stapylton’s marriage than 
in all the others of the last few years?’ 

‘*¢T don’t know,’ answered Mrs. Mowbray; 
‘but she is so unsuited to him; she always seemed 
to me the last girl a man like him would have 
chosen !’ 

‘¢ “What! because she is a contrast to him in all 
things? she yielding, he determined; she timid, he 
daring, &c., &c.,; which is quite enough, in many 
people’s view, not only to account for, but to justify 
his choice.’ 

‘*¢ There is something in that I dare say, at 
least it is a general idea; but still I do not think 
it was that charmed him in her; indeed, I never 
saw a man appear less charmed with what he was 
taking for better and for worse! and yet, as she 
had no fortune, and was nothing in peint of con- 
nexion for him, why should he have taken her un- 
less he liked her?’ 

‘* ‘Why, indeed!’ repeated Mr. Falkner. 

‘« ¢ But still,’ resumed the lady, ‘ you must re- 
member—no, for you were not at the wedding— 
but I was one of the bridesmaids, and I remember 
well how horridly grave, not to say sulky, Mr. 
Stapylton looked that day.’ ” 


On another occasion, Mr. Falkner, in a 
téte-a-téte with Mrs. te es disclosed to 
her the first cause of her husband’s indiffer- 
ence, which subsequent attachments had per- 
petuated and increased. It appeared that 
the marriage had been hastily contrived to 
shield a married sister of Mrs. Stapylton from 
the consequences of an intrigue :— 

“ ‘So far,’ said Falkner, ‘ your story tallies 
exactly with mine; do you remember being ata 
small evening party at Mrs. Locke's?’ 

«* Yes, well; it was the night before I was told 
of Ralph’s proposal.’ 

‘* «And you went there with Sir William! with- 
out your sister? Sir William left you there about 
the middle of the evening with Mrs. Sandilands, 
did he not?’ 

‘* « He did.’ 

‘** And, was Stapylton there?’ 

‘* «Yes, early; but he went away very soon, I 
recollect.’ 

** “ He must have done so;’ observed Falkner; 
‘ for—if you wish to know ‘ my version,’ of the 
remainder of this story, he went straight to your 
sister’s house, where he was found by Sir William 
on his unexpected return home, locked up with 
Lady Hutchinson.’ 

‘“*¢ That's impossible!’ exclaimed Ellen indig- 
nantly. 

‘*« Possible or impossible,’ said Falkner, ‘it is 
so told in my story; and as regards Lady Hutchin- 
son, you may judge from what she has since done, 
whether it is so absolutely impossible.’ 

‘ Ellen looked down in silent shame and grief; 
and Falkner continued as follows: 

‘« J know not whether old Hutchinson was led 
homeward by some suspicion; but on finding his 





wife’s door locked, and a considerable delay occur. 
ing before she would open it, he threatened to cal] 
up the men servants; whereupon, as the room 
afforded no means of concealment or of escape, the 
lady, turning the key resolutely, begged her husband 
to walk in, and said with a smile: 

‘* * Here is Captain Stapylton, who has thought 
fit to rush in at this time of night to talk to me 
about little Ellen. I was just going to bed, but 
he would see me; so, as I did not want the servants 
to pry into what we were saying, I just fastened 
the door; but I tell him he ought to talk to you, 
not to me, upon an affair like this. I don’t know 
what you think, Sir William, but I look on Ellen 
as a lucky girl.’ 

‘* *« How much old Sir William believed of this 
I can’t tell, but after staring a while at her, asif 
utterly confounded by her impudence, he turned to 
Stapylton, and asked him point blank if he wer 
there as a suitor for Miss Hope’s hand? whereunto 
your husband, having promised Lady Hutchinson 
to say and do whatever should serve her in her 
straight, replied ‘that he was, and that he would 
be glad of his, Sir William’s, consent and approba- 
tion.” You may believe,’ proceeded Falkner, 
‘that consent and approbation were granted fast 
enough, and Stapylton took his leave, after having 
received from Lady Hutchinson a whispered pro- 
mise to get him out of the scrape into which he had 
thrust himself for her sake; but Sir William 
looked sharp to prevent her succeeding in that 
I believe her plan was to tell you of the proposal 
as of a thing extracted from him by asking his 
intentions, in order through working on your pride, 
to make you refuse it.’ 

‘“¢ And if I believed a word of this story, I 
should wish she had !* cried Ellen vehemently. 

‘¢ ¢Sir William, however,’ said Faulkner, ‘took 
care that she should not see you that night; and 
when you awoke next morning, the old gentleman 
went himself to your room, to tell you the story 
of the proposal his own way, and to receive your 
answer, which was what it was natural you 
should give, and what he meant to carry back 
with him. Does this agree with Mrs. Stapylton’s 
recollections ?” 

‘*¢ Tt does ;’ replied she, ‘ but that has nothing 
to do with the rest, which I know not why I st 
and listen to; unless it is that I want to see how 
far people can carry their wicked inventions!’ 

‘**You may believe what you like ;’ answer 
Faulker, with cool gravity; ‘it is enough for me 
that your recollections should not contradict the 
account I had from one who ought to know al 
details. Stapylton was told that his fate was de 
cided ; and, had he not been mad enough to be 
desperately in love with Lady Hutchinson, he would 
doubtless have thought it a most blissful one ; as it 
was—but you remember his first interview 
you as your intended husband in the middle of that 
day ? ” 

‘We must follow this no farther, nor entet 
into the more horrible part of the story, where 
Stapylton is involved in a new crime, whi 
he confesses to his wife, and obtains her 
assent to being a party to plans for concealing 
it, which would seen incredible, were it not 
that her love for her unworthy husband was 
of the kind which many waters cannot queD 
The result is, that the gentle spirit and wor 
derful affection of his wife gradually softened 
and captivated his heart, and by the continued 
kindness heaped on his head, he was # 
length brought to be ashamed of his conduth, 
pn to devote himself to this fixed stat 
affection instead of the brighter meteor of pat 
sion by which he had been led astray. 
minuteness of detail in the earlier parts of the 
story would be entirely to be condemned 
were it not that equal fidelity is shown 2 
describing the scenes when retribution come, 
when rey is followed by punishment, 
when fidelity and affection triumph. G 
skill and ability are displayed, both in be 
conduct of the story and in the delineation 
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the several characters. Few novel writers of 
the day have excelled this author in the 
management of dialogue, and the lifelike re- 
resentation of conversational scenes. Here 
is the beginning of the description of what 
occurred on one occasion when Stapylton 
took leave for a few days of his wife, and of 
her whom Mrs. Stapylton had, as the crown- 
ing proof of her love, received as her com- 

anion on a continental tour. By this time 
it ought to be explained, that his heart had 
been brought to right feeling—her volunteer- 
ing to walk through this bitter trial to her 
feelings for his sake, proved the means of his 
restoration :— 

‘‘ He shook hands with each, saying briefly that 
‘having once seen Toulon, he should be back as 
soon as possible, and trusted to find all well at his 
return;’ but when in the very act of moving away, 
he stopped, as if arrested by a sudden impulse, 
and bending down, he kissed first Gertrude, then 
Ellen, and left the garden hastily without looking 
behind him. 

“ Ellen sighed deeply as he vanished from her 
eyes; but on turning towards her cousin, what was 
her alarm on seeing her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
wild with fury, and her whole frame quivering with 
angry emotion! 


“ ‘Gertrude!’ cried Ellen, ‘ what has come over 

oul’ 

“* What has come over me, do you ask?’ re- 
peated Mrs. Mowbray, in a voice trembling with 
passion, ‘no woman but you would ask! for any 
but you would feel as I do, at being, as we both 
are, (only you are happily indifferent!) subjected 
to such usage as we have just received. If the 
master of two slaves condescends to caress them, 
the presence of the one need not hinder the grace 
he shows the other! but I was not born a slave! 
whatever I have been made. I cannot be tamed 
to the yoke as some can. No—and I had rather 
by my confiding folly have lost, as I have, all right 
toname and fame, than have deliberately yielded 
myself up to endure insult patiently—calling mean- 
ness a duty too! He speaks truth when he says 
you ‘suit him.’ It is well he is gone, since he 
has left off thinking it worth while to keep up the 
semblance of respect to his handmaids!’ 

“ «Indeed, Gertrude,’ said Ellen, ‘I feel sure 
you mistook him, and that he never meant what 
you fancy, though he did just now what he has 
never done before. We were both here together, 
and he could not wait to take a separate farewell 
of each.’ 

_ ‘*He need not have taken any at all then,’ 
interrupted Gertrude. 

“ *You would have thought that very unkind,’ 
urged her cousin, ‘and I saw in his face as he 
came towards us a look so different to that sort of 
insulting triumph you impute to him. I believe 
he was grieved in his very soul to see you and me 
sitting here so wretchedly, and he expressed his 
feeling by doing—as he would have done—if two 
sisters of his had sat here desolate and unhappy.’ 

“* Sisters indeed!’ cried Gertrude contemptu- 
ously, ‘I must say you are perfect in getting up 
excuses for your master’s doings!’ 

**¢T do not—you know I do not excuse him— 
would to God I could!’ exclaimed Ellen looking 
upwards, and her pale cheeks gaining a tinge of 
colour from her emotion. ‘ But there is no com: 
fort in supposing those we love in spite of their 
faults, to be worse and more unfeeling than they 
are; and I always try to take any token of affec- 
tion as it is meant.’ 

“*T know that!’ answered Gertrude, with a 
glance of bitter mockery; she seemed to be choking 
with the vain effort to suppress her rage, and Ellen 
implored her to calm herself, and go into the house. 

‘For,’ said she, ‘you want rest, I am sure.’ 

If I can find it!” replied the other; but she 
— a to be led in doors, and into her 
ment, never ceasing, as she went, to repeat 
Violently her conviction, that Stapylton’s detente 
Pirpose had been to degrade and insult her. It 





was in vain that Ellen strove to assuage her indig- 
nation, or stop the stream of her invective; and 
when they had reached her room, and she still con- 
tinued to feed her fury more and more by recalling 
every subject of complaint ever given her by Stapyl- 
ton, her cousin, terrified lest she should injure her- 
self by her violence, besought her for her own sake, 
for her child’s, to desist from such perilous indul- 
gence of her resentment.” 


One of the chief incidents on which the 
story turns, the hasty marriage of Stapylton 
to cloak his being discovered with her sister, 
if not suggested by, recals the well-known 
anecdote of Oliver Cromwell, when he found 
one of his chaplains, Jerry White, on his 
knees at the feet of his daughter Frances. 
White, with great presence of mind, said he 
was entreating her to favour his suit with one 
of the waiting ladies of the Court then pre- 
sent. Cromwell, who had suspected what 


was going on, was equally ready, and having 
obtained the lady’s assent to the match, he 
sent for a clergyman, and had them married 
on the spot. 





NOTICES. 


Psychology and Theology. By Richard Alliott, 
LL Jackson and Walford. 

In this treatise is shown the relation of Psycho- 
logy to Religion, Theology, and Revelation. The 
principles upon which turn some of the chief con- 
troversies of the present day are ably stated. Dr. 
Alliott enters fully into the discussion of the ques- 
tions in natural theology as to the knowledge of 
the Divine being and attributes, and then takes up 
the consideration of supernatural communications, 
the mode of revelation, the nature and limits of 
inspiration, and other subjects in which mental 
science is brought into relation with received 
religious truth. On the origin of Christianity, and 
on the inspiration of the scriptures, the statements 
are clear and the arguments conclusive, and Dr. 
Alliott’s book is a valuable contribution to the 
philosophy of revealed religion. In general, we 
consider the author’s views sound and satisfactory, 
but the ethical theory propounded at the close of 
the work is objectionable. Dr. Alliott maintains 
that utility is the sole foundation of virtue, not in 
the sense in which the utilitarian theory has 
usually been held, but ‘‘ including a consideration 
of the whole effect of feelings and actions on the 
individual himself, and on all other beings, both at 
the time and to all future ages.” Now this seems 
to us idle verbiage, as a theory of right and wrong. 
Tt is only applying in different terms the idea of 
virtue being according to ‘‘ the eternal fitness of 
things,” or ‘‘ the willof the moral governor of the uni- 
verse.” To take the word ‘utility’ to denote this 
is a needless innovation, and brings confusion into 
the language and history of ethical theories. By 
‘utility’ in such discussions is commonly under- 
stood, the perception of immediate or ultimate 
advantage to the agent,—not the general result of 
the action to all beings in the universe, as Dr. 
Alliott explains. To maintain that utility is the 
sole foundation of virtue, is true only according to 
a definition of the word which is not generally un 

derstood in ethical arguments, and which there 
was no good reason for introducing. The useful- 
ness of any action, as explained by Dr. Alliott, 
means its serving the purpose of the Divine Ruler. 
In this sense the will of God is the final cause, and 
obedience to that will the immediate foundation 
of virtue. Yet, on the principle of all things 
working ultimately for the divine ends, and these 
necessarily good, the utility of evil and wrong, as 
well as of good and right, must be held by Dr. 
Alliott, for he says that we must take into account 
the effect of an action ‘ both at the time and to all 
future ages.’ In that unlimited sense of utility, 
the distinction of right and wrong is destroyed, or 
at least is undistinguishable. Such confusion 
results from the unwarrantable and unusual sense 


! of an ethical term, already in common use in a 





\ 


more limited signification. Dr. Alliott’s treatise 
forms one of the volumes of The Congregational 
Library,, the same series.in which Dr. Pye Smith’s 
‘Geology and Scripture,’ Dr. Wardlaw’s ‘ Chris- 
tian Ethics,’ and other valuable works have 
appeared. 


The Poetical Works of John Dryden. With Life, 
Critical Dissertation, and Explanatory Notes. 
By the Rev. George Gilfillan. Vol. I. Edin- 
burgh: J. Nichol. London: Nisbet and Co. 

To the first volume of this edition of Dryden is 

prefixed a brief and interesting biographical sketch 

by Mr. Gilfillan. The facts are derived from well- 
known sources, and the critical remarks on the poet 
and his writings are discriminating and judicious. 

To Mr. Gilfillan’s general estimate of Dryden as a 

man and as a poet most of our readers will cordially 

assent. ‘A more polluted mouth than Dryden’s 
never uttered its depravities on the stage. We 
cannot call him personally a very honest, a very 
highminded, or a very good man, although we are 
willing to count him amiable, ready to make very 
considerable allowance for his period and his cir- 
cumstances, not disposed to think him so much a 
renegado and deliberate knave, as a fickle, needy, 
and childish changeling, in the matter of his perver- 
sion to Popery ; although we yield to none in ad- 
miration of the varied, highly cultured, masculine, 
and magnificent force of his genius.” The contrast 
between Dryden and Milton is drawn in Mr. Gil- 
fillan’s happiest style. In describing Dryden in 
the height of his fame,—‘‘ How ditferent his posi- 
tion from that of the great blind old man, at that 
time residing in Bunhill-fields in obscurity and 
sorrow, and preparing to put off his tabernacle and 
take his flight to the heavens of God! The one heard 
every night the ‘claps of multitudes,’ the other the 
whispers of angels saying to his soul ‘ Sister spirit, 
come away.’ The one was revelling in reputation, 
the other was listening to the far-off echoes of a 
coming fame as wide as the world, and as perma- 
nent as the existence of man. To do Dryden 
justice, however, he admired Milton ; and although 
he did, and that too immediately after Milton 
departed, venture to travestie the ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
into a rhymed play as dull as it is disgusting ; and 
although he knew that Milton had called him, some- 
what harshly, ‘a rhymer but no poet,’ yet he 
praised his genius at a time when it was as little 
appreciated as was the grandeur of his character.” 

Which of the two most deserves the name of 

‘Glorious John’? This volume of Dryden’s work 

contains the Stanzas on the Death of Cromwell, 

Astrea Redux, the Coronation Poem, Satire on the 

Dutch, Annus Mirabilis, The Medal, Religio 

Laici, The Hind and the Panther, MacFlecknoe, 

Absolom and Achitophel, and other minor pieces. 

None of Diyden’s plays will be reprinted in this 

library edition. 


Colnaghi’s Authentic Series of Views. The Seat of 
War in the East. From Drawings taken on the 
spot by William Simpson. Colnaghi & Co. 

Amone the numerous views of scenes and events of 

the war, the first place at present belongs tothis series, 

from drawings taken on the spot by Mr. Simpson, 
an artist apparently sent out expressly for the pur- 
pose. The spirit and skill of his drawings are ap- 
parent to every one; and of their authenticity and 
correctness, the highest testimonials are given "by 
officers on the spot. Mr. Simpson seems to have 
met with a more cordial reception at the camp than 
fell to the lot of some of the newspaper corre- 
spondents. Even at Lord Raglan’s head-quarters 
he was hospitably entertained; and commanders 
of divisions took great pains to explain all their 
operations for the benefit of the artist. Sir Edward 
Lyons gave every particular of the bombardment 
of the 17th September; “he even proposed to do 
it over again, to let me see it.” Scarcely a name 
of note but Mr. Simpson mentions his having been 
introduced to; adding, in one place, that “the 
whole of the aforesaid celebrated personages ex- 
pressed their satisfaction at the truth and accuracy 

I had produced.” We scarcely think Mr. Simpson 

intended all he wrote to the publishers to appear 

in print, but his letters printed for private circula- 
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tion greatly confirm our confidence in the fidelity 
and care of the artist. The views already published 
are, in Part I., 1. The cavalry affair of the heights 
of Bulganak; 2. Balaklava, looking towards the 
sea; 3. The gale off Balaklava, Nov. 14, with 
loss of the Prince; 4. Sebastopol, from the rear of 
the English batteries. Part II. 1. The heavy 
cavalry charge, 25th October; 2. The light cavalry 
charge, 25th October; 3. Lord Raglan’s head- 
quarters at Khutor Karagatch; 4. A general view 
of the country before Sebastopol. Part III. 1. The 
second charge of the guards at Inkermann; 2. The 
general view of the field of Inkermann; 3. A 
quiet day in the Diamond battery, with portraits 
of Captain Peel, R.N., Commander Burnet, &c.; 
4. The road to the camp from Balaklava. Expla- 
natory keys accompany each plate. It is proposed 
to issue eight parts, or about thirty-two plates, the 
size 15 inches by 11 inches, with occasional views, 
of larger size, of a limited number of incidents of- 
importance. Messrs. Colnaghi are also publishing 
a series of portraits of distinguished heroes of the 
war. Those of Admiral Lyons and of General De 
Lacy Evans are spirited and characteristic like- 
nesses. 





SUMMARY. 


A NnoveL by Mrs. F. J. Hall, The Next of Kin 
(Newby), notwithstanding considerable liveliness 
of incident and variety of character, is unpleasant 
to read from the roughness of style and overhome- 
liness of language. Ina tale by Mrs. Eccles, The 
Riches of Poverty (Bell and Daldy), are narrated 
some of the difficulties and the exertions of a family 
in narrow circumstances, thought not exposed to 
extreme hardships. The descriptions of the 
Charter House, and the Drapers’ Company, and 
other London city scenes and institutions, form the 
peculiar feature of the book, along with the charac- 
ter of Aldé-ed-Deen, a Syrian on friendly terms 
with the family. In The Cousins, a tale, with a 
preface by the author of ‘Naomi’ (Nisbet and Co.), 
the influence of religious principles on the thoughts, 
words, and actions of every day life is described and 
illustrated. The Roving Bee; or, a Peep into 
many Hives, by the author of ‘ Quicksands on 
Foreign Shores,’ edited by Mrs. Whateley (Nisbet 
and Co.), presents many striking and useful hints 
as to the training of the young, and the conduct of 
domestic life, in the form of sketches of Irish 
scenes and characters. The writer of this book 
has already appeared favourably as an author, and 
the present work is characterised by shrewdness of 
remark and kindliness of feeling which promise 
well for the practical usefulness of her literary 
labours. The character of Dora Leighton is finely 
drawn, and the incidents of the book are well con- 
ceived and arranged. It is a book which cannot 
fail to foster generous and good sentiments in any 
reader, and we therefore desire for it a wide circu- 
lation. 

Volume second of the new edition of Memoirs 
of the Court of England under the Stuarts, includ- 
ing the Protectorate, by John Heneage Jesse 
(Bentley), carries the narrative down to the death 
of Charles IT. Mr. Jesse’s book gives most gra- 
phic pictures of the history of the English court 
and of the government, chiefly in the form of 
authentic and well-told anecdotes and biographi- 
cal memorials of the notables of the time of the 
Stuarts. 
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terest these expositions of the tenets and practices 
of the adherents of the old dispensation, with sin- 
cere desire that they may be brought into the full 
light and enjoyment of a faith of which the Jewish 
religion preserves the early records and the unde- 
veloped rudiments. Of another work by a writer 
of the same persuasion, a new edition is issued 
(J. Chapman), A Few Words to the Jews, by one 
of themselves. The author is announced to be the 
late Charlotte Montefiore. The book is remarkable 
for the elegance and poetry of its style, as well as 
for its tone of affectionate earnestness. There are 
few pages of the book from which Christian as well 
as Jewish readers may not derive pleasure and 
profit. 

A new edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte has been commenced (A. and C. 
Black), to be completed in nine fortnightly parts. 
It is embellished with Turner’s illustrations. In 
the first number is a portrait of the Emperor in 
1815, from Streuben’s picture, and a map of 
France to illustrate the campaigns in that country. 
The typography is very superior, and this will be 
an elegant and cheap edition of Scott’s Napoleon. 
In the cheap edition of the Waverley Novels, 
the last volume is Rob Roy (A. and C. Black). 

A new and revised edition is published of Bible 
Teaching; or, Remarks on the Books of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus (J. F. Shaw), with a 
recommendatory preface by the Rev. W. B. 
Mackenzie, M.A., Rector of St. James’s, Hol- 
loway. Mr. Mackenzie, in his preface, gives some 
biographical notices of the writers of this useful 
and excellent volume,—three sisters, Misses Bird, 
the eldest of whom long laboured generously, teach- 
ing female Schools at Calcutta, and previously with 
her sisters in this country. ~ 

In a treatise on the Ethics of the Sabbath, by 
David Pirret (Constable and Co.), the moral argu- 
ments for the obligation of the Sabbath are ably 
stated. The scriptural and social grounds on 
which the observances of the day rest are more 
frequently adduced, and M. Pirret confines his 
argument to an examination and statement of the 
ethical principles of the question. 

For educational use an edition is prepared of The 
First Four Books of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,’ with 
copious notes, grammatical, classical, and critical, 
by C. W. Connor, M.A., (Longman and Co.) The 
book is described as intended for the use of pupil 
teachers, training colleges, and the higher classes 
of schools. In the hands of an intelligent master 
no book of ancient or modern times is a better 
instrument of mental training than the ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ and we would rejoice to see it more introduced 
in our schools. Mr. Connor’s edition is admirably 
adapted for school use. The poetry of Milton is 
full of classical, historical, and scriptural allusions, 
which require explanation and comment, and the 
notes of this edition will enable the youthful stu- 
dent fully to understand the text. ‘* The words of 
the Paradise Lost,” says the editor, ‘‘must be 
seen in the light of all previous literature and all 
previous science before they yield their full strength 
and meaning.” Mr. Connor has done a good 
service to education in the preparation of this school 
edition of Milton. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





A second edition appears of A Word in Season, 
by the Rev. J. Cumming, D.D. (J. F. Shaw), being 
comforting thoughts to the relations of the fallen 
brave. A volume of Sermons by the Rev. Abraham 
P. Mendes, minister of the Birmingham Hebrew 
Con tion (John Chapman), contains discourses 
adapted to the various solemnities of the Jewish 
religion, developing the doctrines connected with 
these sacred occasions, and inculcating the duties 
suggested by them. The discourses are learned, 
eloquent, and faithful, according to the author's 
creed. The rationalistic tendency of the reformed 
Judaism of the day is strongly opposed, and the 
‘exhortations to stand in the old paths are frequent 
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MR. ROACH SMITH’S COLLECTION. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


5, Liverpool Street, City, Feb. 28th, 1855, 
Srr,—I am quite at a loss to know to whom the 
sum proposed for the London Antiquities “seems 
excessive.’ Of course we must not look for una- 
nimity on such a subject, when we see that 
national antiquities are by no means popular and 
fashionable as many foreign works of ancient art 
are; and, we may add, foreign works of medizval 
art. I have no reason to think the Trustees of the 
British Museum consider the price ‘‘ excessive ;” 
on the contrary, I know that at least all of them 
do not ; and should my offer be declined, I think 
it must be from some other reason. 

My object in offering the London Antiquities to 
the nation, and to the City, is not to derive any 
profit from them; but simply to save valuable 
antiquarian and historical materials from being 
scattered and dissociated from circumstances which 
impart to them their chief extrinsic value ; to save 
them from being lost to the artist, to the scholar, 
and to the archeologist; and from becoming 
toys in the dealers’ shops, and mere objects of 
curiosity. 

The sum named, while a few of peculiar taste 
may deem it ‘‘excessive,” may be thought by 
others a nominal price when the real cost of time, 
labour, and money expended on the collection is 
calculated. At the same time they may probably 
consider also that inaccepting even the sum of 30001, 
my claim to some little ‘‘ patriotism” would not be 
utterly extinguished ; and that I still may have 
some slight pretensions to be considered as not 
unmindful of what is my duty to the public. 
Iam, yours, &c. C. Roacu Smiru. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sidney-street, Brompton, Feb. 26, 1855. 

Srr,—Your remarks upon the sum for which Mr. 
Roach Smith has offered his collection of Antiquities 
of ancient London to the British Museum, have 
suggested to me the idea that the question is not 
aa understood, and not perhaps very well 
by the Trustees of the British Museum themselves. 
T believe I am correct in stating that when Mr. 
Smith valued his collection at 3000/., he put upon 
it the sum which, as near as he could calculate, it 
had cost him in money. He made no account of 
the labour and time which he had expended upon 
itmall which was to him as money, and he asked 
for no consideration of the knowledge and talent 
and discrimination which had been employed upon 
it. From the knowledge which I have of the 
manner in which, and the circumstances under 
which, this collection has been got together, 
have no hesitation in saying that if the British 
Museum had itself made the collection, it would 
have cost it from ten to fifteen thousand pounds 
rather than three ; and more than this, that neither 
the British Museum, nor any individual, is 
likely to make such a collection again. If the 
Trustees think the price is an excessive one, as it 
seems to be intimated they may do, I trust for 
their own sakes that they will state the reasons 

their estimation of it, and that, for the sake of the 
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and earnest. Christian readers will read with in 


» 2 parts, fe 5 
Nature and Human Nature, 2 vols., post Svo, cl., £1 4e. 


public to which they are accountable, they will give 
their own estimate of its value, and do their best to 
secure it for the nation. As Mr. Smith has not 


been in the habit of giving high prices for his antt 
quities—and, in fact, he has had. opportunities 

getting them at much lower rates than the Museum 
pay, even supposing that they 
the labour and sought the oppo 
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tunity of buying them individually--the Trustees 
ought certainly to give a good reason for offering 
him less than they have cost him. : 

In fact, Sir, the whole question resolves itself 
into this—Do the Trustees of the British Museum 
care to have in the national repository a satisfac- 
tory collection of the antiquities of our ancient 
capital? I will not insult you, or your readers, or 
the Trustees, by insisting on the importance of such 
a collection ; but I must say that in any other 
country in Europe but enlightened England, if the 
question had been put to the authorities with whom 
the decision of it rested, whether they should save 
from dispersion, and consequent destruction as a 
collection, the best collection of a description so 
peculiarly national, and secure it for the nation, and 
a collection, moreover, which they are never likely 
to have the chance of obtaining again, when they 
could do that by merely repaying the collector the 
money which he had himself expended upon it, I 
think there can be no doubt what answer would 
have been given, and that it would not have taken 
twelve hours’ deliberation to give it. I can hardly 
myself believe that the Trustees of the British 
Museum have not too much discernment and too 
much feeling for the national credit to hesitate long 
on the matter. Iam, &. THomas WricHT. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Srr,—On the perusal of your last number I was 
glad to find you were taking up so ably the ques- 
tion of our national antiquities, and that the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum will make our collec- 
tion equal to any possessed by continental cities. 

Ihave seen many collections both in England, 
France, and Italy, in public and private galleries, 
and I do not hesitate in placing the rare and unique 
collection of Roach Smith, F.S.A., procured at 
great cost, and nearly twenty years’ indefatigable 
labour and unceasing attention, among the first, if 
not the first, of those Roman relics of science and 
art. 

Nor do I think the sum of three thousand 
pounds at all excessive, for, with all due respect to 
the valuable collection of Anglo-Saxon and medie- 
val works purchased recently by the liberal and 
enlightened Heriot of modern times, Joseph Mayer, 
of Liverpool, it is hardly fair to compare one with 
the other in a pecuniary point of view. 

This collection, extensive, varied, and so illustra- 
tive of the art, habits, and usages of the Romans 
in London, must have cost the proprietor, both in 
noney and labour, infinitely more than that ex- 
pended by the late Dr. Faussett on the Saxon 
barrows. I have seen many of these Saxon graves 
opened at Ozengell, where two-edged swords, 
spears, shields, seaxes, beads, brooches, &c., have 
been exhumed ; and an unknown number of those 
graves yet remain to be opened at little or no ex- 
pense by a proper application, but it is not so with 
Roman antiquities. 

Besides, if your correspondent compares the 
value of the Faussett collection with Mr. Smith’s 
Roman one, what will he say to that of the late 
Mr. Bernall, M.P., being valued at from forty- 
five to fifty thousand pounds? The paintings, 
Jewellery, armour, watches, and bijouterie of the 
rare and rich collection in Eaton Square may be 
worth every shilling of that valuation, but for 
scientific and antiquarian objects, for acquiring 
knowledge of the most extraordinary people that 
ever ruled over the civilized world, Mr. Roach 
Smith’s rare collection is far more valuable. In 
England we have no schools for the knowledge of 

man or Grecian antiquities, but the time may 
soon arrive when we shall have these studies, so 
important, more taught, more lectured upon from 
theantique relics themselves than they have hitherto 
been. The rich corporation of London are pro- 
gtessing rapidly in the right direction, and their 
surplus funds will be expended less in shows and 
Processions, which congregate the worst classes of 
Society and the rabble, than in their excellent 
brary and nucleus of a museum. But whatever 
the result may be, whether Mr. Smith’s Roman 
antiquities found in London be localized in the 





city, in the British Museum, or in one of our great 


provincial towns, it will be annually more and 
more appreciated, as good taste and archeological 
science prevail and progress among the partially 
educated classes of this rich and great country. 
Aw ANTIQUARY. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

30, Manor-street, Clapham, 
February 27, 1855. 
Sir,—At a time like the present, when economy 
in everything not military or naval is the order of 
the day, I see with much pleasure that Lord 
Ebrington has moved for 50,0001. to purchase the 
Bernal collection. This is doing well, and showing 
that our economy is not degenerating into parsi- 
moniousness. 

But, sir, I am sure you would be the last to do 
anything to check so praiseworthy a precedent 
from producing its natural effect. I see, therefore, 
with some surprise, that you appear to discourage 
the purchase for the nation of Mr. C. Roach 
Smith’s invaluable collection, by calling the price 
which he has set upon it, 3000/., excessive. 

I am quite sure that the collection could not be 
replaced, were it once dispersed, for twice that 
sum; it has cost Mr. Smith himself much more, 
and it has, what enhances its value tenfold, the 
additional advantage of being a genuine collection. 
It is a London museum, made from materials 
gathered in London, and it ought not to be 
allowed to leave our city. 

I do not doubt that you have looked with regret, 
and a feeling too nearly akin to shame to be quite 
agreeable, at the empty cases in the British Museum, 
which are one day to be filled with British anti- 
quities. Pray, sir, help us to hasten that day; let 
us have Mr. Smith’s collection to begin with. 

Buy china—buy or-molu—buy Majolica—buy 
Palissy—buy clocks, watches, &e.—buy them by 
all means; but let us not lose another opportunity 
of commencing a national collection of our own 
antiquities. I remain, &c. 

Henry CHRISTMAS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. - 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Feb. 28, 1855. 
Sir,—Few who have not personally engaged in 
the examination of those records from which a 
great portion of the early history of our nation is 
drawn, know anything of the difficulty attending 
it. Horsley groaned, and I believe died, under 
the task. In addition to the studies of the closet, 
he had several thousand miles to travel over in 
search of ancient monuments, and to re-examine 
them when doubts arose. Though the labours of 
travel are less now than they were, the objects of 
the antiquary’s search are scarcely less widely 
scattered than they were. They are not concen- 
trated, as, by this time, with proper care, they 
might, to a large extent, have been in the British 
Museum. Allow me to speak of that class of 
antiquities which I know best, those of the North 
of England. Altars, vases, and bronze objects 
derived from this district are to be found in most of 
the counties of England andin some of Scotland. A 
few are in the adjacent isles. Nota month ago 
I was constrained to procure from Castletown, in 
the Isle of Man, the cast of an inscribed altar, 
which had been taken thither from Cumberland, in 
order to preclude the necessity of a personal visit. 
Last Saturday, before the postman put into my 
hands the ‘Literary Gazette,’ to which of late 
years I have been a regular subscriber, I had gone 
over more than 130 miles of ground, in search of 
some altars and other Roman remains which had 
—* escaped my attention. In such circum- 
stances I read with peculiar pleasure Mr. Wick- 
ham’s letter on the propriety of rendering the 
British Museum what its name implies, and, as one 
step towards that object, of securing, if possible, 
Mr. Roach Smith’s collection. 

But the wide diffusion of the ‘‘ material” records 
of our country’s early history is not the only evil, 
It is hard to find the habitat of some of them. 
The body of a statue is in one place, the head is 
fifty miles off. One half of an inscribed slab of 
great importance is in the hands of one gentleman, 
the other half is in a neighbouring county. In 





short, you must have some of the cunning endur- 
ance of a fox-hunter to unearth all that yet remains 
of Roman art in Britain. “ Much of this evil might 
by this time have been obviated if the Museum, 
from its commencement, had paid attention to 
British antiquities. 

And though we knew where all the objects of 
our search are to-day, we cannot tell where they 
may be to-morrow. The young lady gets tired of 
the dusty Samian, and thinks Potichomanie vases 
are vastly preferable ; the gardener finds that the 
altars which adorn the lawn interfere with the 
action of his scythe, and both the one andthe other 
are given to any one who will be at the trouble to 
remove them. Many valuable inscriptions, of 
which Camden and Horsley give us an account, 
are now lost. 

Is this state of things to continue for ever? Is the 
British Museum always to be the only place where 
the student of British history need waste no time 
in searching for the tangible memorials of our 
national origin and early growth? Happily a 
negative may now be given to this question, 
Rooms have recently been provided in the Museum 
for the reception of relics derived from our island, 
and the department of ‘“ British Antiquities” has 
been confided to a gentleman whose zeal and know- 
ledge of his subject must commend him to all 
antiquaries. Ere long we may hope to see our 
unhoused British antiquities centering in this 
favoured spot. 

To secure this object no opportunity of procuring 
anything valuable should be lost. The fate of the 
Faussett collection awakens our anxieties. Shall 
Mr. Roach Smith’s museum of London antiquities 
be obtained for the nation, or shall it fullow the 
Faussett collection to Liverpool? or go to the 
Continent, where, but for Mr. Roach Smith’s inter- 
ference, the Faussett collection would probably 
have gone? ° 

For some years I have had access to this museum, 
and I know well its value. Even a superficial 
examination of it gives the observer an insight 
into Roman London which no books can do. I 
have been accustomed to read in it the peacefulness, 
the prosperity, and the high civilization which 
the south of England enjoyed, as contrasted with 
the north, during a great part of the period of 
Roman occupation. And then what a vivid im- 
pression we derive from the Saxon and English 
antiquities which it contains, of the ge off that 
there was in the elegancies and luxuries of life when 
our Germanic forefathers gained the ascendant. 

JoHN CoLLINGwoop Bruce. 


* * Antiquaries are certainly to be commended 
for their nationality, if not at all times for their 
judgment. Our remark last week that 3000/ 
seemed excessive for the purchase of Mr. Roach 
Smith’s collection of antiquities has brought down 
about our ears a shower of letters, some mildly 
remonstrant, and some needlessly indignant. The 
above are all we can afford space to print ; to one 
or two others we will presently allude. Having 
been among the loudest to complain of the rejec- 
tion of the Faussett collection, we are desirous not 
to press pertinaciously on the attention of the Mu- 
seum Trustees that collections of recognised worth 
should always be purchased, when opportunity 
offers, ‘‘at any price.” Of the value of the Faus- 
sett collection at 7007. no one, we believe, ever 
entertained a doubt, but of the value of Mr. 
Smith’s collection at 3000/. antiquaries are not all 
agreed, and our opinion was not given without 
very high authority. Scientific value is not always 
commercial value. One of our. correspondents, 
whose letter we have not printed, says, ‘‘ We have 
in England already wagon-loads of such materials 
as compose the Bernal collection, and as much 
more as we like can be got on the Continent, but 
London antiquities can be found but once.” Now, 
the Bernal collection consists more of gems of art 
of general value and interest, and this observa- 
tion goes to show that they command a gene- 
ral money competition, which Mr. Smith’s London 
antiquities do not possess. It should be under- 





stood that the duty of the Museum Trustees is 
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simply to purchase at fair valuation, not to dis- 
tribute rewards for personal enterprise. But it is 
really very far from our desire to undervalue Mr. 
Smith’s collection. Another of our unprinted 
correspondents says, ‘Among the articles are 
some seven or eight that alone are worth 5001.;” 
and another, who professes having a knowledge of 
the comparative value of antiquarian collections, 
affirms that its value is much nearer four thousand 
pounds than three. It is only against the principle 
of recommending purchases “at any price” that 
we wish to guard. We believe, with another cor- 
respondent, that some exertion ‘ought to be made 
to secure Mr. Smith’s collection to the spot to 
which it belongs ; ‘‘and that spot, it must be re- 
membered, is London, the metropolis, with all its 
pride of ancestry, but with the most meagre dis- 
play of evidences of its past greatness (except in 
the collection in question) of any town in England, 
or even in Europe.” 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE Committee of the Assyrian Excavation 
Fund having exhausted their finances, and seeing 
little hope in the present aspect of public affairs of 
getting them replenished, have called a general 
meeting of the subscribers on Tuesday next, with 
the view of winding up their affairs. The meeting 
is to be held at the rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, in New Burlington-street, at one o'clock. 
It will be remembered that with the funds at their 
disposal, about 2700/., the Committee despatched 
Mr. Loftus to the seat of operations, with a very 
competent artist, Mr. Boutcher, and an interesting 
account of their labours at Wurka, in South 
Babylonia, has been given in a former report. 
Subsequently Mr. Loftus was induced, at the re- 
quest of Colonel Rawlinsgn, to join the agents of 
the British Museum at Nineveh, who were getting 
hampered for want of funds just at the moment of 
the discovery of another important palace at 
Koyunjik. Mr. Boutcher was employed to draw 
the slabs already excavated, and Mr. Loftus pro- 
ceeded with the excavations. At first they 
were unsuccessful, but about the beginning of 
August, says the present report, “he lighted on the 
remains of a building on a level twenty feet lower 
than the palace which was then being excavated 
by Hormuzd Rassam, on account of the trustees 
of the British Museum, and which, consequently, 
he had every reason to believe was an entirely in- 
dependent building ; but which now proves to be 
a lower story or terrace, more carefully elaborated 
and in better preservation than.those previously 
discovered in these ruins.” Of the subsequent par- 
ticulars of Mr. Loftus’s labours, and of the fate of 
Mr. Boutcher's drawings and of the slabs exca- 
vated, we shall defer giving any account until after 
the meeting of Tuesday. 

The insurrection in China appears recently to 
have received a check in an unexpected and un- 
warrantable way. ‘The Friend of India,’ the ablest 
and generally the best informed of the Calcutta 
papers, asserts that the British plenipotentiary, 
Sir John Bowring, has resolved to take advantage 
of the weak state of the Mantchoo dynasty, to 
extort the free navigation of the Yang-tse-kiang 
river, offering in return to put down the Tae-ping 
movement with the armed aid of French and 
American forces. There may have been abuses 
connected with the insurrection, as there always 
are in great political movements, but there is no 
question that the movement is one of a patriotic 
kind, and that the future welfare of China and the 
opening up of the empire to foreign influence and 
enterprise is involved in its success. The present 
Tartar dynasty has always jealously excluded 
foreigners, while oppressing the native population. 
That the power of the free nations of Christendom 
should be used for repressing a patriotic insurrec- 
tion, and for perpetuating the oppression of the 
Tartar dynasty, may well awaken feelings of indig- 
nation. Our old friend, Dr. Bowring, who has 
been distinguished by his nuge literaria, and who 
has proved a useful consular agent in all that 
regards navigation and tariffs at Hongkong, is 


wholly incapable of: being the representative of 
British honour and interests in a time of great 
political action. If allowed to carry out his 
present interference, the regeneration of China will 
be postponed. The English bishop of Hongkong 
and all the Christian missionaries bear testimony 
to the liberal views of the insurgent chiefs, and 
declare that the movement is one in the success of 
which all friends of civilisation must feel deep 
interest. But Sir John Bowring has always looked 
with indifference, if not hostility, on Christian 
missions. 

At the annual meeting of the Law Amendment 
Society, held at the Society’s rooms, 21, Regent- 
street, last Saturday, Lord Brougham, in his ad- 
dress from the chair, after feelingly alluding to 
the loss sustained in the death of Lord Denman, 
urged the members to sustained exertion in a 
cause which need suffer no interruption from the 
war or other political events. The Solicitor- 
General brought before the meeting the chief points 
on which he considered that practical and imme- 
diate reform was desirable and attainable, dwelling 
on the consolidation and codification of our laws, 
the facilitation of transfer of real property, altera- 
tion in the law of partnership, and improvement in 
the laws of divorce. He also referred to the 
necessity for better legal education, advocating 
the institution of a central university, under the 
sanction and authority of the four law courts. Sir 
John Pakington, as a chairman of quarter sessions 
—an amphibious official, half-lay, half-legal—ex- 
pressed his desire of amendment of the law as 
regarded the speedy trial and summary conviction 
in cases of petty offences. The benefits produced 
by reformatory schools and refuges for juvenile 


.| offenders were warmly sppken of by Sir John 


Pakington, who was complimented by the noble 
chairman as a worthy representative of the 
present generation of county justices. The meet- 
ing was afterwards addressed by Mr. Hadfield, 
M.P., Mr. Whiteside, M.P., and other speakers. 
The subject of law reform has since been before the 
House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor, on Monday 
evening, having moved the second reading of the 
Criminal Justice Bill, by which it is proposed to 
give to justices in petty sessions, power to deal 
summarily with many offences now hurtfully sent 
for trial at quarter sessions and assizes. Lord 
Brougham made a most able and practical speech 
on this occasion in support of the Bill. The only 
objection offered was by Lord St..Leonards, who 
thought that too much power was committed to 
magistrates, in allowing them to impose the punish- 
ment of imprisonment, with hard labour, for two 
years. So severe a punishment he thought ought 
not to be inflicted without the prisoners having 
opportunity of a trial by jury. This constitutional 
jealousy of leaving arbitrary power in irresponsible 
hands is not to be overlooked, and it would be 
certainly just and safe to give prisoners the 
right of trial by jury where the severest punish- 
ment of the class of offences is at issue. To pre- 
vent the abuse of the supposed privilege, might 
there not be a provision, that where an appeal 
to a jury is claimed, the punishment, in case of 
conviction, might be more severe than when the 
case is summarily disposed of by the magistrate ? 

Lord Ebrington submitted a motion to the 
House of Commons, on Thursday, for a vote of 
50,0007. for the purchase of the Bernal collection, 
which is for sale at Christie and Manson’s; but, 
as might be reasonably expected, Lord Palmerston 
replied that the Government would not be justified 
in recorimending the vote of so large asum, at the 
present moment, for the purchase of works of art; 
and the motion was withdrawn. 

At a sale of manuscripts, autographs, and lite- 
rary curiosities, at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son’s, this week, many interesting articles were 
presented. A letter of Robert Burns, with the 
original of the ‘Cottar’s Saturday Night,’ was sold 
for 201. 10s.; another letter of Burns to Dr. Moore, 
containing his own life, 13/.; the autobiography of 
Robert Burns, in ‘Small on Ploughs,’ 47. ; Thomas 
Moore’s ‘ Last Rose of Summer’ brought 21. 2s. ; 
Fielding’s assignment of copyright of ‘Tom Jones,’ 











81. ; the manuscript of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Kenil- 
worth’ sold for 411, 

The Rev. Henry Christmas, the Professor of 
British History and Archeology in the Royal 
Society of Literature, commences his first course 
of lectures, at the Society’s House, St. Martin’s- 
place, on Tuesday, the 6thinst.,at 2P.M. The sub- 
ject of the course will be The Domestic Life of our 
Ancestors. . The houses, furniture, domestic 
economy, diet, cooking, costume, ornaments, 
amusements, arts, and learning of old English 
times will be treated in the lectures; these will 
be delivered on eight successive Tuesdays, the last 
on the 24th of April. The lectures will be illus. 
trated by exhibition of articles described. 

A biographical memoir of the late Rev. Dr, 
Kitto, with extracts from his Journals and Corre- 
spondence, is announced for publication by Messrs, 
Oliphant and Sons, of Edinburgh. The editor of the 
work is J. E. Ryland, Esq., Northampton, 
author of the ‘ Life of John Foster.’ It is in the 
first instance to be published by subscription for 
the benefit of Dr. Kitto’s family. 

Major Nasmyth, who, although a young officer, 
has already an historical name as the defender of 
Silistria, has been elected an honorary burgess of 
Edinburgh, his native town. 

M. Berryer has been formally received a member 
of the Académie Frangaise. He was elected to 
the dignity upwards of two years ago, but refrained 
from taking his seat sooner, in the hope of escaping 
the necessity of paying homage to Louis Napoleon, 
a debt to the chief of the State which custum re- 
quires from each new Academician. His reluct- 
ance to pay the homage was, that he is the chief 
and the mouthpiece of one of the political parties 
which is bitterly hostile to the Napoleonian régime. 
On taking his seat, M. Berryer, in accordance 
with custom, delivered a long eulogium on the 
works and character of his predecessor, M. de 
Saint Priest. The greatest curiosity was mani- 
fested to hear his harangue ; first, because, from 
his well-known eloquence, it was not doubted that 
it would be well worth hearing ; and next, because 
it was expected that it would contain some severe 
though covert attacks on the existing government. 
Tn the first respect, the discourse can hardly be 
said to come up to the expectations that were 
formed of it ; indeed, to speak truth, its principal 
characteristics are commonplace and heaviness; 
in the second, it failed so completely that the go- 
vernment, though by no means tolerant in such 
matters, has not thought it worth while to prevent 
its publication. We regret to sce that the great 
French Academy has completely degenerated into 
a political club. All the persons elected into it, 
for the last few years, have been chosen for poli- 
tical and not for literary merits, and their inaw- 
gural addresses have been mere political tirades, 
not grave literary disquisitions, as they ought to 
have been. We are no friends to despotism, but 
we should like to see the French Emperor exercise 
his despotic power to bring back the French 
Academy to the object for which it was founded, 
doing honour to literature and literary men. It is 
really disgraceful to see almost the sole institution 
in Europe, which was destined to give a dignified 
and social position to men of letters, perve 
into a political cabal. ‘ 

The Observatory of Paris has just been entirely 
remodelled by M. Le Verrier, the director. Its 
services are now divided into seven sections :—The 
first is for taking meridian observations ; the se 
cond, for taking extra meridian observations ; the 
third, for comparing observations with theories; 
the fourth, for correcting instruments for the navy, 
transmitting the true time to seaports, and for 
doing other public services ; the fifth, for taking 


| observations in natural philosophy ; the sixth, for 


meteorological observations and labours ; and the 
last, for correspondence and general management. 
In many of these departments M. Le Verner 


frankly confesses that, heretofore, the Paris Ob 
servatory has been greatly inferior to that of Greet 
wich and several others in Europe. 

From a communication made to the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris in its last sitting, it appears 
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railways are destined to play an important part in 
meteorological observations. M. Roget presented a 
curious report, setting forth that on the evening of 
the 9th of last month Paris was covered with thick 
clouds ; that having left in the evening by the 
express train to Lyons, he found, on arriving at 
Montbard, that he was in the midst of the same 
mass of clouds ; that on reaching the tunnel of 
Blaisy he was on a level with them ; that at Dyon 
he was above them. Taking into account the 
difference of level between Paris and those different 
places, he was able to calculate with almost mathe- 
matical exactitude, the depth of the mass of the 
clouds. 

Paris papers announce the death of a M. Sainte, 
the oldest actor in France, aged ninety-four ; of 
M. Bouchot, Professor of History in one of the 
Paris colleges, and author of a History of Por- 
tugal, and other esteemed works ; and of M. Nell 
de Bréauté, corresponding member of the Academy 
of Sciences. 

Professor Gauss, one of the most distinguished 4 
mathematicians of Germany, has just died at an 
advanced age. For nearly fifty years he was Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Got- 
tingen. 

It has been officially notified at Paris that the 
last day fixed for the reception of works of art 
destined for the Universal Exhibition remains the 
15th of this month ; and it is requested that, in 
order to prevent crowding at the last moment, in- 
tending exhibitors will send in their works as 
quickly as possible. 

The Belgian papers publish the text of the 
International Copyright Treaty, as finally agreed 
to by the Queen in Council, on the 8th February, 
1855. The regulations of the treaty are similar to 
those already in force under the French Copyright 
Act, Belgian authors having the same privileges 
of protection in all cases where the required 
public registration has been duly attended to. The 
act applies to dramatic representations as well as to 
published works of literature and art. 

We have already announced the discovery, in 
the town of Zwickau, of the manuscript works of 
Hans Sachs, one of the most celebrated minstrels 
of the middle ages in Germany. The discovery 
has excited the greatest interest in that country. 
The manuscripts form thirteen volumes, and com- 
prise a copy of the complete works of the minstrel. 
The copy is not in his handwriting, but it is cor- 
rected by him, and is evidently that which he 
used. It contains several pieces which have never 
been published. 

A letter from Rome tells us that Mr. Gibson, 
the sculptor, is richly gilding and colouring the 
marble statue of the Queen, which he has been 
charged to execute for the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It adds, that the colouring of statues is 
becoming general amongst sculptors at Rome. 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris has elected 
M. Hausmann, of Gottingen, a corresponding 
member of the Section of Mineralogy and Geology, 
in the room of M. Andres del Rio. Amongst the 
candidates — were Mr. Greenough and Mr. 
ie, of London, and Mr. Sedgwick, of Cam- 

ridge. 

_The King of Hanover has conferred the cross of 
his Guelphic Order on Berlioz, the French com- 
poser and critic. 

Count Joseph Tekely, one of the most distin- 
guished literary men of Hungary, died lately at 
Pesth. He was engaged in writing an historical 
pnd on the era of the Hunyades at the time of his 

The name of M. Hittorff, of Paris, is to be 
recommended to Her Majesty this year, by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, for the 
honour of receiving the Royal Gold Medal of the 
Institute. Twice previously have foreign archi- 
tects received the medal—the Cavaliere Canina, of 
Rome, and the Baron de Klenze, of Munich. The 
British architects act with wisdom and liberality 
in thus occasionally disposing of their honorary 
medal, as it promotes feeling in the profes- 
sion, and may lead to better mutual acquaintance 
among architects and knowledge of their works ; 


an intercommunion from which the architects of 
this country will not be the losers. 

At the anniversary dinner of the Jews’ and 
General Literary and Scientific Institution this 
week, the speech of the evening was by Mr. 
Thackeray, who responded for the authors of 
England, and gave the toast, ‘‘ Prosperity to the 
Institution.” 

At Drury Lane, an adaptation, as it is called, of 
Meyerbeer’s opera, L’ Etoile dw Nord, has been pro- 
duced this week. There is a bustling and brilliant 
spectacle, M. Scribe’s libretto is ‘done into English,’ 
and the greater part of the original music is per- 
formed, but we should be very sorry to have this 
‘adaptation’ regarded as the English version of 
Meyerbeer’s work, as might be supposed from its 
being brought out at one of our great national 
theatres. There must have been some neglect of 
the forms for securing copyright privilege in this 
country, or some arrangement unexplained hitherto, 
to admit of the present performance, against 
which it is stated that Meyerbeer in vain protested. 
The story of the libretto, and the chief charac- 
teristics of the music, we described at considerable 
length when the opera was brought out at Paris. 
At Drury Lane the part of Peter the Czar is sus- 
tained by Mr. Henry Drayton, and that of Cathe- 
rine by Mdlle. Jenny Baur, whose voice is good, and 
her acting very spirited and pleasing. The orches- 
tra, under the direction of Mr. Tully, includes some 
good names, and is on the whole efficient, but 
there is lack of the refinement and harmony neces- 
sary for the perfect performance of an opera by 
the author of The Huguenots. 

Mendelssohn’s St. Paw is to be repeated at 
Exeter-hall, on Friday, the 9th instant, by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. On Wednesday, at 
the Hanover-square rooms, the Harmonic Union, 
under Herr Molique’s conductorship, are to perform 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater and Mendelssohn’s Lobe- 
gesang. The first of Mr. Ella’s musical winter 
evenings was given at Willis’s rooms on Thurs- 
day evening. The performers this season are 
Ernst, Goffrie, Hill, Piatti, and Pauer, a com- 
bination of talent from which the frequenters of 
these pleasant reunions will obtain the highest 
gratification. 

The anniversary of the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians will be held on the 8th instant, at Free- 
masons’ Tavern, the Lord Mayor presiding. 

At the Haymarket Theatre, Senora Perea Nena 
and the troupe of Spanish dancers have commenced 
their attractive performances. Thescenery is more 
elaborate than last season; and several new ballets 
are arranged. In the Galician dance, and other 
occasional passages, Perea Nena and Marcos Diaz 
exhibit something of the national customs, but ge- 
nerally the style savours more of the theatre than 
the country of Spain. With some of the simplest 
and least artificial dances the spectators will be 
most pleased. 

At the National Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, 
Miss Glyn is to appear to-night as Cleopatra. The 
announcement describes the theatre as having ‘‘a 
new tower of strength added in the person and 
extraordinary attainments of Miss Glyn.” Mr. 


| Marston, of Sadler’s Wells, is also engaged. 


M. Jullien has been giving concerts in the 
Music Hall at Edinburgh, with great success. 
He is accompanied in his northern tour by Madame 
Pleyel, Miss Dolby, Herr Koenig, and the chief 
force of his well-equipped orchestra. The pro- 
grammes present a selection from the music which 
proved so attractive during the recent seasons at 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 

Casimir Delavigne’s Enfans d Edouard, a pale 
imitation of Shakspeare’s Richard III., has been 
recuscitated at the ThéAtre Frangais, at Paris, for 
the continuation of the débuts of a Mdlle, Meunier 
in the higher tragic parts. It was supposed, b 
partial friends, that she possessed talents whic 
would almost warrant her in aspiring to the crown 
of Rachel; but she does not rise above respectable 
mediocrity. 

A new danseuse, named Beretta, from Naples, 
has made a hit at the Grand Opera at Paris. She 
is not remarkable for beauty, still less for grace ; 





but her style of dancing is new, extraordinary, 
astonishing. She is only fifteen years of age, and 
has already been engaged for three years, the first 
at 7201., the second at 960/., and the third at 
14807. It is evident, therefore, that she must be 
considered as the lawful and rightful successor to 
the glory of the Ellslers, the Taglionis, and the Car- 
lotta Grisis. The ballet in which she appeared 
was the Diable & Quatre, and her success in it was 
the more remarkable, as it is of a style of dancing 
not exactly suited to her talents. 

adame Viardot has been welcomed most 
heartily on her return to the Italian stage at Paris, 
She has appeared in the Barbier and Trovatore ; 
although her voice is not what it used to be, as 
her London admirers know, she sang most admira- 
bly, and proved herself, as before, a most accom- 
plished musician. Her acting was, as usual, excel- 
lent ; she is indeed the only Italian cantatrice who 
can play. 

At the Opéra Comique at Paris, the Diamans 
de la Couronne, in which our fair countrywoman, 
Anna Thillon, used to be so successful, has been 
revived. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Syro-Eeyprian.— Feb. 13th.—John Lee, Esq., 
LL.D., in the chair. Mr. Ainsworth ‘On the 
Izedis, or Devil Worshippers.’ The author referred 
to the information collected regarding these peculiar 
people by different travellers. He detailed the 
geographical distribution of the tribes, and remarked 
that the residence of their spiritual head, as also 
their chief place of worship and of pilgrimage, and 
their chief place of burial, are in the neighbourhood 
of Nineveh. Their villages are distinguished by 
tombs built in the form of a fluted cone or pyramid, 
elevated upon a quadrangular base, which rises in 
steps, like the Assyrian and Babylonian temples. 
Their walls are sometimes hung with the horns of 
sheep slain in sacrifice. They venerate and sacrifice 
at certain springs, like the Assyrians of old, the 
chief being at Shaikh Adi, close to the holy well of 
the Assyrians at Bavian. The features of the 
Izedis have generally a manifest resemblance to 
those of the Assyrians on the monuments, and, 
like them, they wear their hair in ringlets. They 
reverence the Evil Spirit, and invoke Satan, as 
the chief of the archangels, by the name of Lord. 
Satan is not, however, with the Izedis, as with the 
Parsis, a personification of the evil principle, as in 
Ahriman ; nor have they Ormusd, or the good prin- 
ciple, in opposition. They pay particular homage to 
the figure of a cack, called Malik Taus, or King Cock. 
This sacred bird, which resembles the Jynges, or de- 
mon-birds ofthe Assyrians, issupported ona pedestal, 
like the analogous symbols of a bull’s head, ram’s 
head, and cone-—the sacred and royal symbols of 
the Ry pr eR upon the rocks of Bavian, 
close to where the Malik Taus is so religiously pre- 
served. They also reverence the serpent, the sym- 
bol of Hera and Rhea; the lion, a common Assy- 
rian myth; and the axe, the attribute of Baal. 
They have a temple dedicated to Shaikh Sherus, 
or ‘the Sun,’ to whom, like the Assyrians, they 
sacrifice oxen or bulls. They bow in adoration 
before the rising sun, and kiss his first rays when 
they strike on an object near them. When the 
holy lamps are lit at their festivals, they pass their 
hands through the flames, and anoint their eye- 
brows, or those of their children, or devoutl 

carry the purified member to their lips. Haji 
Khalfah describes Shaikh Adi as one of the Mir- 
wanian Khalifs, and says the Yezids were ori- 
ginally Sufites. Assemanni traces the origin of 
their name to the Persian Yezid—God. Others 
identify it with Ized, the evil spirit; and others 
again with Ized Ferfer, one of the attendants, 
according to the Parsis, upon the evil spirit. A 
more commonly received opinion is that they are 
descendants of Yezid, the son of Mu’awiyah, and 
the destroyer of the house of Ali. Colonel Raw- 
linson and Mr. Layard both observe that the name 
must be sought for elsewhere, as it was used long 
before the introduction of Muhammadanism. A 
date of their own—1550—would countenance an 
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identity between Shaikh Adi and Adde, one of the 
teachers of the Manichean doctrines, Mr. Layard 
traces their origin to the Chaldzans of the Lower 
Euphrates, Dr. Grant believed them to be de- 
scendants of the lost ten tribes. Baron Haxt- 
hausen thinks that they are Gnostic Christians. 
Mr. Ainsworth argued that the discovery by Mr. 
Rouet of the remarkable sculptures at Bavian, 
close to Shaikh Adi, and of holy symbols analogous 
to the Malik Taus, as well as the reverence paid 
to the same demon-bird by the ancient Assyrians, 
with the other analogies of the reverence of holy 
springs, in the same neighbourhood; the worship 
of the sun and fire—the latter introduced among 
the Assyrians after the time of Zoroaster—the 
practice of sacrifices; the reverence paid to other 
Assyrian symbolic animals and objects; and the 
physical aspect of the people—the men wearing 
ringlets, the women adorning themselves with the 
engraved stones and cylinders of the Assyrians of 
old—and their preserving their chief place of resi- 
dence close to Nineveh, their most holy place 
being in actual juxtaposition to the great national 
sanctuary of the Assyrians; would tend to esta- 
blish strong presumptive evidence in favour of an 
Assyrian origin to these remarkable people. 


R. 8. or Lirerature.—Feb, 14th.—Sir John 
Doratt, V.P., in the chair, Mr, Watkiss Lloyd 
read a paper ‘ On the Central Group of the Pana- 
theniac Frieze of the Parthenon,’ The scope of this 
paper was an attempt to identify the twelve seated 

rincipal figures of this group, which are marked 
C superior proportions as of a superior nature, 
heroic or divine, to those that take part in the pro- 
cession. The subject has been long under discus- 
sion, and is rendered difficult from the defects of 
drawing, but most of all from the omission by the 
sculptor in almost every case of any distinct attri- 
bute ; elucidation has therefore to be sought by 
adopting as a key the few names that are incon- 
trovertible, considering their reference to the 
goddess, the temple, the Panathenaic festival, the 
records of Athenian traditions and national feelings, 
and hence inferring probable associates that also 
suit the forms, gestures, and expressions of the 
unappropriated figures. After a detailed exposi- 
tion of the proofs by which he had satisfied himself 
of the correctness and significance of the names 
he assigned, Mr, Watkiss Lloyd concluded with 
these observations on the work itself, The more 
the frieze is studied the greater will be the admira- 
tion of the genius displayed upon it in plan, 
invention, drawing, and execution’; whatever in- 
equalities there are, appear to be due to differences 
in execution alone, not, as in the cise of some of 
the metopes, to the original defect of inferior 
design. me of the excellences find most room 
for Soar in the more pe aya groups on the 
flanks of the cella,—as in the marvellous breadth, 
simplicity, and distinctness of forms most unspa- 
ringly combined, accomplished by the aid of 
resources limited to an extreme projection of relief 
not exceeding twoinches. The succession of broad 
and close or narrow spaces and surfaces is so ma- 
naged that they aid and expresseach otheras harmo- 
niously as the quick and the tardy metrical feet in 
a Doric rhythm of Pindar ; while the broad masses 
blend into the broad, and the crowded into the 
crowded, with a repose and sweetness, a refinement 
and a vigour, not surpassed in the art with which 
Correggio blends lights into lights and shadows into 
shadows, The copy of the frieze, which is placed 
round the exterior of the Atheneum Club in Pall 
Mall, affords in some respects the best opportunity 
of studying the art of its design, though of course 
the position is still too high, and has other disad- 
vantages, as every position other than the original 
always must have, It was from observation of the 
Pall Mall copies that I first pointed out the order 
of the cavalcade, as following on in ranks of six or 
eight horsemen abreast. The broad smooth surface 
of each outside horse gives rest to the eye, and 
marks or accentuates the sequence. The same 
expedient js ge in the chariot groups, and by 
skilful disposition the clear external outlines of the 





nearest horse are sufficient to explain the action 
and succession of even three other horses grouped 
behind it, There seems scarcely any limit to the 
number of superimposed masses which the sculptor 
was able to comprise within the relief of his rigo- 
rous two inches, with depression so economised 
and distributed, that one solid limb ormember never 
has the appearance of being pressed into or flat- 
tened upon the surface of that or those which it crosses 
orrestsupon. Afterall that has been said to elevate 
the glory of this work, my last word must be one 
of comparative depreciation, and yet that too 
enhances the estimation of the genius of Phidias ; 
for, unapproached in its style, and unapproachable 
as the Panathenaic frieze may be when compared 
with the fragments of the compositions that once 
filled the pediments of the Parthenon, it is after all 
only worthy to be regarded as a facile sketch, for 
delegated execution, of the sculptor who wrought 
the all-majestic Fates, and conceived the immortal 
composition of the contest of Athene and Poseidon. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 

— British Architects, 8 p.m, 

_ Chemical, 8 p.m. 

— Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Sir R, Westmacott on 
Sculpture.) 

— Royal Institution, 2 p.m,— (General Monthly 
Meeting.) 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 

— Horticultural, 3 p.m, 

— . Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.— (Discussion upon Mr. 
Allen’s paper un Steam and Sailing Colliers, and 
the modes of Ballasting, and on the Application 
of the Screw Propeller to the larger class of 
Sailing Vessels. By Mr. R, A. Robinson.) 

_ Pathological, 8 p.m, 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 

rvs’ 
Wednesday.—Meteorological, 7 p.m. 

= Society of Arts, 8 p.m. — (Mr. J. B. Lawes on 
the Sewage of London; its Composition and 
Value as a Fertiliser.) 

—  Geological,8 p.m, —(1. On the Geology of the 
Ballarat and Creswick Creck Gold-fields, Aus- 
tralia. By M. H. Rosales; 2. On the Geology 
of the Peel River District, Australia. By M. I. 
Odernheimer; 3. On the Occurrence of Fossil 
Mammalian Bones in the Auriferous Alluvia of 
Australia. By the Rev. Mr. Clarke, F,G.S.; 4, 
On the Occurrence of Obsidian Bombs in the 
Auriferous Alluvia of Australia, By the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, F.G.S.) 

— Pharmaceutical, 8} p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 

os Antiquaries, 8} p.m, - 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m. — (Mr. W. B, Donne 
on English Literature.) 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8}p.m.—(T. Sopwith, Esq., F.B.S, 
on the Mining Districts of the North of 
England. 
—  Philological, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 

_ Botanic, 4 p.m, 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Dr, Gladstone on the 

rinciples of Chemistry.) 








VARIETIES. 


Effects of the Frost on Shell-fish—The present 
intense frost,—coincident at new moon with a 
stream tide,—has killed many of the littoral shell- 
fish around our shores; and they now lie by 
thousands and tens of thousands along the beach. 
On the beach below Portobello, and for at least a 
mile on the western side of the town, they are 
chiefly of two species,—Solen siliqua, or the edible 
spout-fish or razor-fish, and Mactra stultorwm, or 
the fool’s cockle, both of them molluscs, which 
burrow in the sands above the low-water line of 
stream tides. The spout-fishes when first thrown 
ashore were carried away by and basketfuls 
by the poorer people ; and yet of their shells enough 
temain in the space of half a mile to load several 
carts; but the fishes themselves, devoured by 
myriads of birds, chiefly gulls, have already dis- 
appeared. The Mactra, though they may be 
picked up in some places by basketfuls, are less 
abundant. It is probable, however, that both 

ies will be less common on our coasts than 
heretofore, for years to come ; and their wholesale 
destruction by a frost a few degrees more intense 
than is common in our climate, strikingly shows 
how simply, by slight changes of climate, in 








by physical causes, whole races of animals may 
become extinct. It exemplifies, too, how destrue- 
tion may fall upon insulated species, while from 
some peculiarity of habitat, or some hardiness of 
constitution, their congeners escape. There are 
two species of Solen in the Frith, 8. siliqua and 
S. ensis, but we have not seen, on the present 
occasion, a- single dead individual of the latter 
species ; and, of at least four species of Mactra, 
the Mactra stultorum seem alone to have suffered, 
— Edinburgh Witness. 

Census of the U.S.—American journals contain 
many curious particulars from the lately published 
census of the United States taken in 1850. The 
States then contained 23,191,176 inhabitants, — 
being only 4,319,571 less than the united popula- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland. Of the above 
38, 204,313 are slaves. The number of children at- 
tending school was 4,089,507. There were of the 
free population adults, upwards of twenty years of 


| age, 1,053,420 who could not read nor write. Of 


‘libraries other than private” there were 15,615, 
containing 4, 636,411 volumes. Ofnewspapers and 
periodicals there were 2526, issuing annually 
426,409,978 copies. Of these 254 were daily 
papers, with an average circulation of nearly 
1,000,000 copies each per annum. In round 
numbers the state contained 27,000 clergymen, 
24,000 lawyers, and 41,000 physiciansandsurgeons, 
The live stock included 4,336,719 horses and 
6,385,094 milch cows.—Exacelsior for March. 








NEW BOOK ON THE CRIMEA. 


‘Will be ready in a few days, feap. 8vo, fancy cloth, with 
Maps and Engravings, Price 3s 6d., 


A SHORT HISTORICAL. ACCOUNT OF 

THE CRIMEA, from the earliest ages to the Russian occu- 
pation ; and a description of the Geographical Features of the 
Country, and of the Manners, Customs, &c., of its Inhabitants; 
with Appendix, bringing down the History to the present time; 
compiled from the best authorities by W. BURCKHARDT 
BARKER, Esq., M.R.A.S., Author of “‘ Lares and Penates,” the 
“ Turkish Reading Book,” “‘ Turkish Grammar,” and wany years 
resident in Turkey in an official capacity. 

In the Map attached to this Work, which contains the ancient 
and modern names of places, will be found marked out the en- 
trances into the Crimea besides that by the Isthmus of Perekop, 
which may be, and have been, used for military purposes, and 
which are alluded to in the leading article of Tur Times, of Jan. 16. 

Hertford: Stephen Austin; London: Trubner and Co., 
Paternoster Row. 





[THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE AND 

HISTORICAL REVIEW for March contains the following 
Articles:—1. Lord John Russell’s Life of Fox. 2. The Battle of 
Ticonderoga, in 1758. 3. The History of the French Commune, 
from the Trench of Thierry. 4. Lizzy Farren’s Christmas Eves. 
5. The Reign cf Edward the Fifth. 6. Original Letters of Dean 
Swift and Pope. 7. Poems by the Rev. J. Mitford and Rev. C. V. 
Le G.ice. 8. The Roman Edition of the Septuagint. 9. The Re- 
sults of Church Repairs at Betchworth. lv, The Stanley Memorial 
Window at Norwich. With Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban, 
Notes of the Month, Historical and Miscellaneous Reviews, Reports 
of Archeological Societies, Historical Chronicle, and Oxsrrvary, 
including Memoirs of Lord F. FitzClarence, Sir Andrew Barnard, 
Right Hon. Sir T. F. Lewis, Bishop Vidal, Dr. Phillimore, Dr. 
Fenwick, Dr. Golding Bird, Rev. Mr. Canon Harvey, Rev. W.J. 
Rees of Cascob, Rey. Richard Jones, E. J. Willson, Esq., &c. &. 
Price 2s, 6d, 


Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 





On the Ist of March, !855, price One Shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 165, containing the TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Contests:—The Judgment in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
its Influence on the Prospects of the Pharmaceutical Society— 
The Pharmacopeia Committee (The Materia Medica)—The Advan- 
tages of a single uniform Pharmacopeeia for the British Empire—The 
Equilibrium between Science and Trade—Fatal Accidents - Drops 
and Minims—The Production of Opium in Asia Minor—The Frank- 
incense Tree of Western Africa— Concentrated Infusicns—Econo- 
mic Geology—The Weights and Measures of the Pharmacopeias 
~ Varieties of Cod-Liver Oil—Counter Practice and Quack Medi- 
cines—Locock’s Wafers—On some Rare Kinds of Cardamom—Com- 
pound Colocynth Pill, P.L. 1851—Pharmacy in France—Cod-Liver 
Oil with Quinine—On the Use of Coffee Leaves in Sumatra, &. &¢. 

VOLUME XIII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 

London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street: Maclachlan 
and Stewart, Edinburgh: and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 


ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 
the Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
Northern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 
THOMSON, M.D., Assistant- Surgeon, Bengal Army. With 
Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petefmann. Svo, price 15s. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


IRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE; 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Herald,’ under 
the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the Years 
1845-51. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., Naturalist of the 
Ex tion. With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermana. 
2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. ° } 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden: 
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Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. By 
T JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JOSHUA G. FITCH, 
M.A. 

“ This is a systematic course of numerical reasoning and com- 
putation, illustrated by very numerous exercises. Arithmetic is 
here made an instrument of mental disciplige. We haye examined 
the litle volume with some care, and feel gure that it will make, 
not only good ealeulators, but. good reasoners. We have seldoin 
seen practice and theory more skilfully ailied.”—Artas 

“A yaluable practical work for educational use. » LITERARY 
GaAzerrTe. 

“A very ample and elaborate manual.”"—GvarDIAn. 

“This book has merit, the demonstrations are very clear and 
good.” —ENGuisu JOURNAL oF Epvucarion. 

“In a scientific as well as a popular point of view, it is not -ur- 
passed among elementary books on the subject in the English 
language.” OBSERVER. 

“ One of the best practical and compendious treatises we have 
met with; the book has enough merit in its logical acumen, 

methodical arrangement, and comprehensiveness to recommend 
it. ?!—- {,EADER. 

“The authors remove unnecessary difficulties from the path of 
the tyro, and give him an intellectual equivalent fer his intel- 
lectual labour. 2—Tair's Magazine. 

a Tncomparably superior to any other work of the same compass 
upon the science of numbers which we have yet seen. CHRISTIAN 
Times. 

London: re Marshall, and Co.; and Hamilton, Adams, and 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy, 





MULTZ TERRICOLIS LINGUE, CQELESTIBUS UNA. 
AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarto Family Bibles; Ancient 

English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bibles ; 

Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com 

bination of Zz Parallel-p g Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments ; Polyglot Books of Common 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 

in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 

the New Testament; and Miscellaneous Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 

London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 


TloAAat ev Ovnros TAwrrac, pra &’APavaroorv. 








ESTABLISHED 1837. 
rerasets LIFE ASSURANCE 
% COMPANY, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing rates of Premium for securing Loans or Debts. 

Half premiums, only, required during first seven years. 
Sum Assured payable at Siaty,' or at Death if occurring pre- 


viously. 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL L LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of age. 
Half-credit Policies—the unpaid half-premiums liquidated out 
of the profits. 





(rROPRIETARY.) ee ae —_- 
. | Half | Whole | Half- | Quar- 
A Premnlunnl Prem al i | Annual | Yearly | terly 
< |istSeven| Rem. Be. | Bet re- Pre- 

Years. | of Life. | Petnme- | mium. | mium 

£8. d. £4 a: Years Mins.| &  a.| ¢ s. d.|£08. d 
3}119)2 3 64 eS i127 Ot 64'S 2 
40)1 9 2/218 4| | 3 276|14 4/012 4 
60/22 6)4 5 O| 6 -2 7310/1 4 6/012 5 
6013 6 81613 44 | 9 282/14 8{012 6 








E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Chairman. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scare or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found of a 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. 

Four. Firras, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
u'timate extinetion of future Premiums. 

One-Tutep of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
for the whole term of iife, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums of 
£50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Security.—lhose who effect Insurances with this Company 
are protected by its Subseribed Capital of £750,000, of which 
£119,000 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 
Societies. 

The s itisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Sabscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :— 

At the close of the last Financial Year thesums 

Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to £2,509,000 
The Premium Fund tomorethan .... ~ 800,900 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 


risurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
educed rates. 





SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
[HE ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE, 72, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Established 1824. 
Policies on Healthy and Diseased Lives, at Home and Abroad, for 
Civil, Military, and Naval Employments. 
The only Office = bap ec Prorrierary Parncirces, involving 
1P among Policy- holders. 
Yor Seatpostesen, ;Propoal Papers &c., apply to 
HOPKINS, Resident Director. 














BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
ATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 


ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament’ 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requestedto examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in Janvary and Juty at the Head Office 
in London,and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accoutts,sent free 
on application. 


OR PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 
there are few Articles more useful, or more generally accept - 
able, than appropriate FAIR LINEN CLOTHS FOR THE HOLY 
COMMUNION. They are supplid in sets, with gy omer 
devices, in fine Damask, at prices varying from 30s. ta £5. 
priced list, with engravings, sent by post on application. Parcels 
delivered Free at all principal Railway Stations. 
tilbert J. French, Bolton, Lancashire. 








A T MR. MECHTS ESTABLISHMENT, 

No. 4, LEADENHALL STREET, London, are exhibited 
the flaest specimens of British Manufactures, in Dressing- cases, 
Workboxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of 
utility or luxury,suitable for presentation. A separate depart- 
ment for Papier Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle-tables. Table 
Cutlery, Razoré, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c.,as usual. 
Shipping Orders executed for Merchants and Captains. An exten- 
sive assortment of superior Hair and other Brushes for the Toilet. 


DR, DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS; PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL MEN 
AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SOME DIS8- 
EASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTINE WASTING, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCKOFULOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS—Effecting a Cure or alleviating Suffering much more 
rapidly than any 7 kind. 
ESTIMONIAL FROM 
The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 


Professor at the University of London, Author of “‘ The Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &., &e 

“My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were interes'ed 
commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Author of 
the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 

““T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of which 
you gave me asample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

“I can, however, have no hesitation about the propricty of 

responding to your application. The oil which you gave me eg 
of the very finest quality, whether idered with r 
= colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and [ am satisfied that 
dicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured. 











URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 

‘TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the Du- 
rability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company have 
pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter:—FROM SIR 
RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT.— 
Second Testimonial.—' a In reply to your letter, received this morn- 
ing, respecting the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump Service, I can 
state, with much satisfaction, it answers perfectly. Many Builders 
and other persons have lately examined it,and there is not the 
least apparent difference since the first laying down, now several 
years ; and I am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the 
houses that are being erected here.” 

N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 

Gutta Percha Tubing, Driving Bands, Sheet, Insulated Telegraph 
Wire, Battery Cells, Chemical Vessels, Skates, Bowls, Buckets, 
with numerous Ornamental and Useful Articles Manufactured by 
the GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, Wharf 
Road, City Road, London, and Sold by their Wholesale Dealers, i in 
Town and Country. 


{LOWER-POTS AN D GARDEN-SE: SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours, and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 








(50004, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 
To adupt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily, so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed, and the whole prepara- 
tion | a grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
Is. 6 
jAMES em Homeop: athic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
2, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
§2, Old Broad Street, City. 

In regard to purity,see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 

Commission in the “ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Just Published, price 3s. 6d.; by post 4s. 


TREATISE ON THE CURE OF STAM- 
MERING, with a Memoir of the late T. Hunt, Esq., Author 
of“ The: — for the Cure of Defective Articulation.” By JAMES 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., 
Mr. Hani $s cases are proofs of his skill in curing this malady.” 
—ATHENE 
“The ane oat evidence is sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical.” 
—MorninG Post. 
** A valuable treatise."—Jonn Butt. 


London: Longman and Co.; and by post only from the Author, 
at his Institution for the Cure of Impediments in Speech, No. 8, 
New Burlington Street (late of Regent Street). 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk Place, Pall 
Mali, London. Instant and permanent restoration of hearing : gua- 
ranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets, instruments, or causing 
one moment’s inconvenience to the most aged or nervous sufferer. 
Dr. HOGHTON’S new and extraordinary discovery, by one con- 
sultation enables deaf persons of either sex to hear immediately 
with perfect ease the lowest whisper, and magically removes all 
singing in the ears. Hospital and private testimonials, and certi- 
ficates from the most eminent Physicians and Surgeonsin England, 
in whose presence deaf persons have been cured, and many hun- 
dreds of private patients cured, can be seen or referred to. Hours 
of consultation Eleven till Four every day. Francis Robert Hogh- 
ton, Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 
1845; Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company, April 30, 1846. 
Just Published, 


SELF-CURE of DEAFNESS, for Country 


Patients; a stop to empiricism, quackery and exorbitant fees, sent 
on receipt of seven stamps, free. Examination free. 9, Suffolk 
Place, Pall Mall. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; 


Nature and T with a ion of the Se 

that are practised by persons Pls pat the ee and 

effectual cure of a a. ement. BY A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL F PHYSICIA 











ae kembens 
London: W. Kent ty Co., 51 and 62, Paternoster Row, 


x With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear 
Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 
“(Signed) JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
“ Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1651. 
“To Dr. De Jongh.” 
Sold, Wholesale and Retail, in Bottles Labelled with Dr. De 
Jongh’s Stamp and Signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO.,77. Strand, London, 
So'e Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions, and may be ob d fro Che- 
mists and Druggists in town and comes « at the following 
prices :— 
Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts (49 ounces), 9s.-IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
*,’ Four Half-pint Bottles forwarded, Carriage Paid, to any part 
of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 





DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND INDIGESTION. 
Just Published, New Edition, price 1s. ; or by Post for 1s. 6d. 
TNHE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, 


and What to Live for; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self Management; together with instructions for securing 
health, longevity, and that sterling h»ppiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By 8. LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford Square, 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 6d. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY : its Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Cure. Showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope, and the serious consequences resulting from the dangerous 
remedies commonly employed in the treatment of this disease. 

This work, emanating from a qualified member of the medical 
profession, the result of many years’ practical experience, is ad- 
dressed to the numerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
various di: orders acquired in early life. In its pages will be found 
the causes which lead to their occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate their presence, and the means to be adopted for their re- 
moval, 

London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster Row ; Hannay, 

63, Oxford Street; Mann, 39, Cernhill ; and all E Bookeellers.— 


y EATING’§S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Upwards of Forty Years’ experience has fully confirmed 
the superior reputation of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, 
Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other Pul- 
monary Maladies. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, !8. 1$d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. €d., nnd 
ls. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’ 8 
Churchyard, London 

The Testimonials ‘of their efficacy are too numerous for publica- 
tion. 


| EATING’S COD LIVER OIL, imported 


direct from Newfoundland, of the finest quality, pale, puri- 
fied, and nearly tasteless. Imperial Measure, half-pints, 2s.; pints, 
38. 6a. quarts, 6s. 6d. ; five pint bottle, lis. 

* Orders from the country should expressly state “ KEAT- 
INC'S COD LIVER OIL.’ 


OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the Concen- 
trated Essence of the Sea- weed, containing in a highly con- 
densed form all the virtues of those plants, to which medical au- 
thorities ascribe the principal benefits derivable from a residenee 
by the Sea. It affords speedy relief and a certain cure in all cases 
of Acute or Chronic Rheumatism, Kheumatic Gout, Neuralgia, 
and other pains in the limbs and joints. It is now rapidly super- 
seding all other external remedies in cases of Weakness, Relaxa- 
tion, Contraction, Paralysis, Stiffness, Ieformities, Swellings, 
Tumours, Scrofulous Diseases, and the Malformations of Rickety 
or Badly-nursed Children ; and in al] eases where friction is recom- 
pene f it will greatly increase its good effects. Sold in bottles, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by T. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, Tondon, and all Chemists. 
*,* All sufferers should read the Pamphlet, which may be had 
gratis on application, and by post on enclosing six postage stamps. 


as EARL of ALDBOROUGH and HOL- 

LOWAY’S PILLS,—An astounding cure by this miraculous 
medicine after every other means had failed, See Extract from 
his Lordship’s Letter, dated “‘ Villa Messina, Leghorn, Feb. 12, 
1845. To Professor Holloway.—Sir,—I beg to acquaint you that 
your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver and 
stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home and 
all over the Continent had not been able to effect—nay, not even 
the waters of Car'sbad and Mariensbad. (Signed) Atpzoroven.” 

















— wonderful Pills will cure any disorder of the liver or 

.—Sold (also Holloway’s Ointment) at Professor Eee. 
we Establishment, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden Lane, 
New York; and by all Medicine Venders throughout the civilized 
world, 
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NEW WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Z 
THE MILITARY FORCES and IN- 
STITUTIONS of GREAT BRITAIN, their Adminis- 
tration and Government, Langa | and Civil, By H. 
BYERLEY THOMSON, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Author of “The Laws of War affecting Commerce and 
Shipping.” Demy 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 


1, 

THE FIBROUS PLANTS of INDIA 

fitted for CORDAGE, CLOTHING, and PAPER; with 

an Account of the Cultivation of Flax, Hemp, &c. By 
Dr, J. FORBES ROYLE, Demy 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 


II, 


THORNEY HALL; a Story of an 
Old Family. By HOLME LEE, Author of “Maude 
Talbot.” e Velune, small post 8vo, Price 6s, cloth, 


A 
FOUR YEARS at the COURT of 
HENRY VIIL.; emg 4 Selection of the Despatches of 
Sebastian Giustinian, Venetian Ambassador, 1515—1519. 
Translated by RAWDON BROWN. Two Volumes, 
crown 8yo, price One Guinea cloth. 

“‘ These letters throw considerable light upon the customs and 
feelings, the ambitions and intrigues, which prevailed in civilized 
Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Apart from 
their historical value, these two volumes will be interesting to 
thore who seek only a casual amusement.”—Times. 

“4 work valuable alike to the antiquary and the historian; as 
full of d as a biography, and as amusing as a novel.”— 
Economist. " 

“These volumes contain genuine matter full of interest, and 
most valuable information, A more attractive book altogether it 
would be very difficult to imagine.”"—Examiner. 





v. 

A MANUAL of the MERCANTILE 
LAW of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By 
LEONE LEVI, Esq., Author of “ Commercial Law of 
the World.” 8vo, price 12s, cloth. : 

“Sound, clear, and practical. The topics are, international 
commerce, restraints on trade, patents, copyright, joint-stock and 
banking companies, partnership, bills of exchange, and limited 
lability. Its contents are strictly those of a manual, a handbook 
for law chambers, offices, and counting-houses ; requisite in most 
of such places, and superfluous in none.”—ATHENzUM. 

** An admirable work of its kind, and for those for whose use it 
was especially written.”—Law Times. 

* An excellent manual of mercantile Law.” —Trxes. 


London: Samira, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L., &. 


In 14 vols. Demy 8vo, Library Edition 
(the Eighth), with Portraits 
In 20 vols, Crown 8vo, 


W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





£10 10 0 
600 


—$ 


THE CRIMEA—ITS CLIMATE AND RESOURCES. 





Now ready, with a Map, post 8vo, 


THE CRIMEA AND ODESSA: 


The Journal of x Tour. 
By DR. CHARLES KOCH, 


AUTHOR OF “TRAVELS IN THE CAUCASUS.” 


Translated from the German, by JOANNA B. HORNER. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK, 
NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 


“ Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise.”—Pors, 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols, 


CONSTANCE HERBERT: A NOVEL. 


By GERALDINE JEWSBURY, 
AUTHOR OF “MARIAN WITHERS,” “ZOE,” &c, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PoustiisHErs, Successors To HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Mariporoven Srazzt, 





Now ready, feap. 8vo, 7s, 6d., illustrated by 595 Wood Engravings, 


OUTLINES OF BOTANY: 


BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, 
CLASSIFICATION, AND DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 


With a Glossary and Copious Index. 
Bry JOHN HUTTON BALFOUR, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.L.S. 


PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 


“ This book is admirably fitted for a text-book in teaching the science. It is beautifully illustrated, and is the cheapest 
botanical work of merit which has appeared,”—Scottish Guardian, 





EDINBURGH: A, AND ©. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO, 





EPITOME 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


For Schools anv Poung Persons. 
Seventh Edition, price 7s, 6d. bound in leather, 
W. Buacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


To be a ger in 44 Moni at a Shilling 
fo’ g 12 Volumes mynd bound in cloth, ; 
30 Parts are published. 
W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ATLAS 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
Containing 109 Coloured Maps and Plans 








OF COUNTRIES, BATTLES, SIEGES, AND SEA-FIGHTS. 


Constructed under the Superintendence of Sir A, AtIson, 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.B.S.E., Author 
of the “ Physical Atlas,” 


In Crown 4to, £2 12s. 6d.; Library Edition, on large 
“. paper, £3 3s, 
W, Buacgwoon and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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